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Profits are not the reason for high prices 


F all the profits of a// business firms in America 

were abolished, prices could be reduced less 
than 7%. That is, a $200 refrigerator would still 
cost $186, a $1 cut of meat would be reduced 
only 7¢ to 93%. No, profits are not the reason 
for high prices. 

Too much easy money in peoples’ hands is the 
reason, with not enough things to spend it on. 
People bid against each other for what they 


want, and up go prices. 





The cure is more production per machine and 
per hour and per man, to bring down costs and 


to increase supply. 


Profits are almost entirely used to buy better 
tools. This increases production—creates more 
goods for more people at lower costs. In this way 
profits help reduce prices. When radicals attack 
corporation profits they are attacking the Ameri- 
can high living standard, high wages and jobs. 


Source: Survey of Current Business, July 1948 
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Hose that breathes scalding steam 


A typical example of B.F. Goodrich product improvement 


HAT’S a pile driver at work, 

driving those logs into the river 
bottom for a new dock as easily as 
you'd drive a tomato stake in your 
garden. Steam—388° hot—provides 
the muscle. The steam flows through 
that special hose and pushes up the 
big iron weight. The steam is cut off, 
down comes the weight, the stake 
gets a pounding. 

But steam that hot burned any hose 
carrying it. Weakened by the burn, the 
hose would suddenly burst—scalding, 
sometimes even killing workers. 





B. E Goodrich, with experience in 
making hundreds of kinds of hose, set 
out to stop this danger and waste. First 
they developed a rubber for the lining 
—a new kind of rubber that stands 
extreme heat without burning. 

Then, instead of cotton cords to bind 
the rubber (cotton burned, too) BFG 
used fine, flexible, strong wire—one 
size has a quarter mile of it per foot of 
hose. Then more heat-resisting rubber, 
asbestos cord, and wear-resisting rub- 
ber for the outer cover. 


The result is a hose B. E Goodrich 


can call Burstproof. It has never been 
known to burst in service. On job 
after job it has lasted 4 and 5 times as 
long as any other hose ever used. It 
protects workmen, cuts replacement 
costs, keeps work flowing smoothly 
without shutdowns for repairs. 

There is only one Burstproof steam 
hose made—B. E Goodrich. For this 
safer, better hose call your B. F. 
Goodrich Distributor or write The B. F. 
Goodrich Company, Industrial Products 
Division, Akron, Ohio. 


B.E Goodrich 


RUBBER FOR INDUSTRY 


“Is this the same ROEBLING that 
helped you build the Golden Gate Bridge?’’ 
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“Well, Ted, that’s one way to put it! 
And this sure is the same Roebling. 
Besides making wire and huge 
cables for suspension bridges, 
Roebling weaves wire screens. I’ve 
seen screens like this in quarries and 
mines all over the country.” 


The fact is, its Bridge Division is only one 
of Roebling’s seven major divisions, each 
producing a distinctive line of wire or wire 
products of wide and essential service 


in industry. Importantly too, at the big 


Roebling plants in and near Trenton, New 
Jersey, developments are made constantly 
that bring new efficiency and economy to 
a vast range of industrial operations. 





WIRE ROPE. Roebling wire rope is 
made in a large range of types to assure 
topflight performance in every application. 
Roebling Preformed “Blue Center” Wire 
Rope is unsurpassed for ease of handling, 
smooth operation and long life. 


ELECTRICAL WIRE—CABLE— 
MAGNET WIRE. Roebling makes more 
than 60 standard types of electrical wire 
and cable—meets practically every trans- 
mission, distribution and service require- 
ment. Roevar Magnet Wire is a leading 
specification for high-speed winding. 


WOVEN WIRE FABRIC. From the 
largest, most rugged Aggregate Screens 
to the most finely woven Filter Cloths, 
there’s a full line of Roebling industrial 
screens. Wires made of special steels and 
non-ferrous metals assure longer wear and 


corrosion resistance. 

















ROUND—FLAT—SHAPED—WIRE. 
Roebling high carbon wire is a quality 
product and dependably uniform in gauge, 
grain structure and finish. This, of course, 
means that machine stoppages and rejects 
are cut to a minimum, and production 
costs pulled down. 


Get full information about the Roebling 
products that might bring savings and im- 
proved performance in your operations. 
Write or call your nearest Roebling branch 
office. John A. Roebling’s Sons Company, 
Trenton 2, New Jersey. 

BRANCH OFFICES: Atlanta, 934 Avon 
Boston, 51 Sleeper St. ® Chicago, 5525 W. R 
Rd. * Cleveland, 701 St. Clair Ave., N. E. * Denver, 
1635 17th St. ® Houston, 6216 Navigation Blvd. * Los 
Angeles, 216 S. Alameda St. ®* New York, 19 Rector 
St. * Philadelphia, 12 S. 12th St. * Pittsburgh, 855 
W. North Ave. * Portland, Ore., 1032 N. W. 14th Ave. 
*® San Francisco, 1740 17th St. ® Seattle, 900 First Ave. 


ROEBLING 



































A\tas makes well over a hundred different types of explosives! One of 
them is prescribed here. 


But that is far from the whole prescription. What is the “dosage”? The 
prescription for a blast must cover such factors as the spacing, depth, and 
diameter of drill holes; the method of loading; and the many details of firing. 
And these are based on the kind of rock to be blasted . . . the breakage 
wanted .. . control of “throw” ... and the extent to which noise and vibra- 


tion must be controlled. 


Many Atlas products are foreign to explosives. Yet all have this same 
common denominator—Service. No Atlas product is complete without it, 


because all Atlas products are made to serve other industries—until they 





perform that service our job is incomplete. That’s why Atlas sales personnel 
are especially selected and trained, many as chemists or as chemical, 
mechanical, mining, civil engineers. There is the closest cooperation 
between the Atlas sales staffs and the technical staffs of our customers. 


Because SERVICE is a basic ingredient of every Atlas product, we are 
organized to render sales service in its most complete sense to each of the 
dozens of industries we serve. If yours is one of these, our extensive research 


and engineering sales services are at your call. 


POWDER COMP 
WILMINGTON 99, DELAWARE *, 
Offices in Principal Cities 


Industrial Explosives ¢ Industrial Finishes e Laundry Covers e Acids 
Activated Carbons « Hexahydric Alcohols « Surface Active Agents 


Prescription for a Blast? 
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easily charged; simple to maintain; not injured by standing idle. 
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Til ROOT OF ALL EVILS 


(AND HOW 70 GET MORE OF /7) 
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“I've never been greedy,” the businessman said, 
“And I shouldn’t let money go to my head... 
But I would like to save a little more dough 
Say, a couple of million bucks or so.” 


Mr. Friendly smiled and he said, “Come, come! 
Do you think you'd be happy with such a small sum? 
Are you trying to be funny... let’s talk 

about MONEY!” 


(American Mutual's I. E. Loss Control* service has 


AMERICAN MUTUAL 


... the first American liability insurance company 


© 1949, AMERICAN MUTUAL LIABILITY INSURANCE COMPANY 





helped reduce premiums for some companies to as 
much as 50% below the average rate. In addition, 
we still give you the chance to save up to 20% 
through dividends...a savings for businessmen 
that’s amounted to more than $119,000,000!) 


Well, the businessman signed for a policy 

And his costs went down so rapidly 

He saved enough money to fill 5 banks. 

He seemed rather pleased. He even said, “Thanks.” 


The biggest extra in insurance...that’s I.E. Loss Control 
a special service, at no extra charge with every industria! 
policy. Ask your American Mutual man to show you the 
“40 Convincing Cases.” Write for free copy of “The A 
American Plan for Business” or ‘*The All-American Plan for 
the Home.”’ American Mutual Liability Insurance Co., Dept 
B-58, 142 Berkeley St., Boston 16, Mass. Branch offices 
principal cities. Consult classified telephone directory 


* Accident prevention based on principles of industrial engineerinz 














Locating a lead in London... 





It’s good business to talk directly with prospects overseas — 
by telephone. That gives you an opportunity to explain details, 
answer questions and perhaps close the deal right away. 


It's fun to keep in touch with friends and relatives abroad by 
telephone, too. There’s nothing quite like hearing their own voices, 


Service is open to most countries around the world. Just say 
to your Long Distance operator, “Il want to make an overseas call,” 





is easier to do by telephone! 
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THE COVER 


Leather lungs and an old mule skin- 
ner’s language figure to be a real asset 
to Arthur E. Stoddard in his new job. 
Last week he moved into the post of 
president of Union Pacific R. R. Co. to 
succeed George F. Ashby, who is re- 
tiring. 

Stoddard likes to tell the story of the 

time he was employed as a mule-breaker 
by a Missouri preacher years ago. Oncc 
the mules broke away, dragging young 
Stoddard through a barn. Stoddard 
told his preacher-boss: “It wouldn’t 
have happened if I’d talked to those 
mules the way mules should be talked 
to.” 
e Gifted—He doesn’t make that kind 
of mistake very often these days, accord 
ing to his colleagues. But 53-year-old 
Stoddard’s particular art is to fire gusty 
reprimands “so nicely” that the victim 
keeps smiling. 

Stoddard is a “railroad man’s rail- 

road man.” His climb to the driver’s 
seat of the Union Pacific reads like an 
organizational chart. He joined the 
road in 1916 as a $30-a-month station 
helper. ‘Then he started up the rungs, 
passing from telegrapher to  train-dis- 
patcher, train-master, assistant superin- 
tendent and superintendent of the Utah 
and Wyoming Dvvisions, assistant gen- 
eral manager of the Eastern District, 
general manager and vice-president of 
the road. Now, as president, Stoddard 
also sits as member of the Board of Di- 
rectors, holds a post that has been pay- 
ing $75,000 a year. 
e Snowed Under—Stoddard took over 
the U.P. throttle just in time to plow 
the road out from under its worst 
weather in history. Union Pacific re- 
ports that heavy snows in the West this 
winter held the road’s net income for 
January down to $542,024. ‘That's 
quite a drop from the $4,671,712 net 
of January, 1948. 

Stoddard and his wife live in Omaha, 
Neb. They have two children. Another 
son, Lt. Robert E. Stoddard, was killed 
in action with the Marines on Iwo Jima 
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“So you’re 
up against a 
buyer’s 
market?! 


Here’s how 


WE met THAT 


problem... 
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“WE PIN-POINT PROFITABLE ACCOUNTS — 
At our regular sales meetings we select 
our most profitable groups of accounts, 
and plan our “push” accordingly. Our 
Sales Record shows us just where to 
concentrate effort . . . shows it fast and 
automatically because visible signals 
highlight all key facts. Results... 
































“WE MAKE BIGGER PROFITS—The company 
does—and so do the salesmen! I suppose 
the secret of it all is selective selling, 








“WE GET THE MOST FROM EACH ACCOUNT — 
Competition never gets a chance to move 
in. Our Kardex Record reveals what 
scheduled calls have not been made, 
where sales are below potential. It even 
indicates the probable current needs of 
each account. Don’t think customers 
aren’t impressed with the service! 


£S ror Tir 








“WE MAKE MORE CALLS — That Kardex 
Record of ours does just about everything 
but make a salesman’s calls for him. . . 
and all with a minimum of clerical help. 
It automatically prepares his selling an- 
gles, helps him plan each day, gives him 
more free time for seeking new accounts, 
re-selling marginal ones. 





Here’s the answer 










iPELRLEEL 
TENE 


tion, of course. 


to your Buyer’s Market... FREE? 


Send today for your copy of “How to 
Build a Profitable Sales Program”. 
It’s packed with facts, methods, ideas 
for dealing with a Buyer’s Market. 
Just drop us a note on your business 
letterhead or call the nearest 
Remington Rand office. No obliga- 





Reminglon Rend 








fewer wasted calls. Not to forget our 
Kardex Visible System—it never lets us 


forget WHO, WHEN, WHAT, to sell.” 


— — THE FIRST NAME IN BUSINESS SYSTEMS 
Shai 315 FOURTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 10, we} 
Copyright 1949 by Remington Rand Inc. 








_ are nine huge bins in the 
American-Standard plants that make 
vitreous china plumbing fixtures. 

Each of the nine contains a different 
kind of clay. Each clay comes from 
a different place . . . the swamps of 
Georgia, the lowlands of Tennessee, 
the meadows of Kentucky. 

It took years of research by Ameri- 
can-Standard to determine just what 
kinds of clay should be mixed together 

. and in what proportions . . . to 
produce the longest-lasting, finest- 
textured vitreous china possible. 

And it takes endless checking to 
make sure that the exact clay propor- 
tions and characteristics are main- 
tained day after day in production. 





All this to insure just one thing: 
better quality products. And with 
American-Standard, such extra care 
is not the exception, but the rule. 

This is one reason, we believe. why 
American-Standard is “First in Heat- 
ing... First in Plumbing.” 


American Radiator & Standard Sanitary Corp. 
General Offices: Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 


American-Standard 


First in heating... first-in plumbing 





Look for this Mark of Met 


Serving home and industry: AMERICAN-STANDARD © AMERICAN BLOWER * CHURCH SEATS © DETROIT LUBRICATOR * KEWANEE BOILER © ROSS HEATER © TONAWANDA IRON 
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Peak postwar squeezes on metals now are definitely off. 





The first price cut in a major nonferrous metal came this week. Lead 
was marked down 2¢ a Ib. The price in New York now is 19¥2¢ a |b. 

Steel scrap prices had another sinking spell this week. This steel-trade 
barometer has dipped to a point where it can no longer be ignored. The turn 
in steel, so long awaited, may be at hand. 

e 

Lower lead prices were in the cards (BW-Jan.29’49,p10). Main factor 
has been the deep cut in storage battery output since late 1948. 

Meanwhile, scrap lead prices have tumbled. Dealers, as they saw weak- 
ness developing, became eager sellers. At the same time, lead imports con- 
tinued large with buyers standoffish. 

The price of the metal, once ceilinged at 6¥%2¢ a |b., got up to 21’%¢ 
when the pinch was at its worst. 








® 

Copper supplies are only moderately tight, despite the long strike at 
the world’s largest mine. Demand for aluminum castings has eased ever so 
slightly. Only zine of galvanizing grade is particularly short. 

e 

No real surpluses of nonferrous metals should be anticipated, though, 
despite better balanced supplies. 

This country has a habit of running short of metals whenever the econ- 
omy is in high gear. Remember 1937? We had an inventory squeeze then, 
even though industrial production that year was 60% less than now. 

Today, too, there is the government buying for its stockpile. This will 
lick up any surpluses, cushion any price drop. 

There’s one real difference between the present and prewar conditions. 
That is the huge increase in aluminum capacity. And prices of other metals 
are high in relation to aluminum. The competitive scramble isn’t over. 

e 

Steel’s more comfortable supply position is mainly due to record produc- 

tion. (This week's is the highest yet—101.4% of capacity.) 


For eight straight weeks, output has topped theoretical capacity. 

In most other metals, however, there have been few production records. 
Less demand, rather than more supply, has changed things. Some of the 
same decline in demand is affecting steel, too. 

Industry just isn’t going so fast. It doesn’t need so much raw material. 
Indications of this crop up on every hand. 

a 
Most publicized sign of industrial slackening has been unemployment 




















It has been clear for some time that the total probably was over 3-mil- 
lion (BW-Feb.19’49,p19). But this didn’t hit the headlines until the Census 
Bureau made public its February figure. 

Then, of course, 3,221,000 jobless became news. 

Actually, by the time this figure came out, the rise in unemployment 
was tapering off. There have been fewer new requests for unemployment 
insurance in the last three or four weeks. 

i 

Insured unemployment rose at a particularly rapid rate during the 

winter for just one reason: Layoffs, for the first time since reconversion, 








were concentrated in manufacturing. 
Previous brief spurts in unemployment hadn’t reflected any slack in 
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manufacturing. They were in the uninsured lines—mainly the trades and 
services. This time, it’s another story. 

Insured unemployment is around 2)2-million. Factory employment 
has fallen below a year ago (BW-Feb.26'49,p24). 


e 

What happens to construction will go a long way toward shaping busi- 
ness prospects later this year. 

High construction always puts zip into business. It makes its own 
employment. But, even more, it makes activity for so many other lines. And 
most building supply lines about now could use a shot in the arm. 

Things have slacked off in lumber, plywood, many plumbing supplies, 
paint, roofing, insulating materials—even nails and hardwood flooring. 

Indirectly hit are sales of major appliances, furniture, furnishings. It is 


blamed for current price cuts in many types of electric wiring. 
e 


Residential building, in particular, will bear watching. This kind of 
activity can be turned on and off faster than heavy construction. 

The number of new dwelling units started has been declining, month 
on month, since last May. But the work of completing the large number 
started early last year has meant continuing activity. 

Thus, the value of work put in place didn’t start declining until Septem- 
ber. Recently, though, the slide has been fairly steep. 

Value of work in February was $425-million. That still is above the 
$400-million a year earlier, but it’s off from a peak of $695-million. 

Starts have been running below a year ago since August. 

¢ 

Exports, some time in the not too distant future, will be another head- 
ache for American industry. 

The critical lack of dollars all over the world is well known. The Mar- 
shall Plan is partially designed to cure that. 

But now Europe is producing enough so that even a few European lines 
are having trouble finding markets. This is particularly true in England; 
that is behind the recent drop in industrial share prices in London. 

In addition, Argentina is heading into an intense financial crisis. 

President Truman’s “point 4” for investment in ‘backward areas” may 


be needed to spur American exports sooner than most people realize. 
e 


Supply almost always catches up with demand suddenly, without warn- 


























ing. It can be a painful shock. 

Most recent cases in point have been in rayon and paper. One day the 
market was booming; the next, it was flat. 

Prices are geared to high demand. Break-even points are up in the 
clouds. Purchasing agents have lost some of their old buying caution, sales- 
men some of their old selling knack. 

So, finally, the customer says, ‘Sorry; I’m stocked up.’ The manufac- 


turer finds the adjustment anything but comfortable. 
e 


Watch the next few weeks. They have been advertised as critical. We 
are passing the big tax date (as though you hadn’t felt it). This is regarded 
as deflationary—government taking in a lot more than it pays out. 

Now we should have a seasonal recovery. But, unlike 1947 and 1948, 
this has to take place in a broadening buyers’ market. 


Contents copyrighted under the general copyright on the Mar. 12, 1949, Issue—Business Week, 330 W. 42nd St., New York, N. Y. 


























SUN OIL COMPANY 


LUBEWAY 


A trade-mark of Sun Oil Company 
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A COMBINATION HYDRAULIC OIL 
AND WAY LUBRICANT 


LUBEWAY was developed in co- ; 
operation with leading machine . Sun Oil Company, Dept. BW3 
tool builders for use in metal work- Philadelphia 3, Pa. 

ing equipment in which the way ye Please send me your informative booklet on the new “Job 
lubricant is force-fed from the hy- . Proved” Sun Product —LUBEWAY. 

draulic system. Lubeway has been : 

thoroughly ‘Job Proved” in in- 
dustry. Send for free booklet con- . Company 


Name- 


taining complete information ; oT 
about this new product. ; 


SUN OIL COMPANY @ Philadelphia 3, Pa. 


In Canada: Sun Oil Company, Ltd., Toronto and Montreal 


Cie. — 








SUN PETROLEUM PRODUCTS >» 


“JOB PROVED” IN EVERY INDUSTRY 











Nor by its financial resources alone is the real 
wealth of a city measured. Without complete and 
highly developed educational facilities, a city is 
inadequately equipped in this age of progress. 
But where broad educational advantages and 
thriving industry go hand-in-hand, a city, with its 


surrounding area, is inestimably rich. 


Such a city is Chicago... such an area is northern 


Illinois. 


Here research projects of fundamental impor- 
tance to the nation’s industrial welfare are con- 
tinuously under way at universities and technical 
institutions. Opportunities offered through re- 
search are among the many important benefits 
which all industry in the Chicago region derives 


from the area’s outstanding educational facilities. 


Administrative and technical personnel trained 
for today’s exacting requirements of industry are 
being developed in the universities and profes- 


sional schools. Industrial and business organiza- 


tions are working directly with universities in 
applying proved educational methods to on-the- 
job training programs for employes. And, in this 
area, business executives are offered, at graduate 
levels, highly specialized instruction in industrial 


administration. 


Here, too, is the nation’s greatest concentration 
of evening schools. Vocational and technical train- 
ing is carried on in every branch of human activ- 
ity. It is possible for the individual employed 
during the day to continue his education in these 
schools through the doctorate level. 


In Chicago, and in northern Illinois, educational 
advantages go hand-in-hand with thriving industry, 


This area’s pre-eminence as one of the nation's edu- 
cational centers, plus its outstanding industrial re- 
sources, together emphasize the great advantages 


enjoyed by companies located here. 


This is one of a series of advertisements on subjects vital to industry and its employes. For further 


information on the advantages to industry offered by Chicago’s great educational facilities, write 


TERRITORIAL INFORMATION DEPARTMENT 


Marquette Building—140 South Dearborn Street, Chicago 3, Illinois—Phone RAndolph 6-1617 


COMMONWEALTH EDISON COMPANY «+ PUBLIC SERVICE COMPANY OF NORTHERN ILLINOIS 
WESTERN UNITED GAS AND ELECTRIC COMPANY « ILLINOIS NORTHERN UTILITIES COMPANY 
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1946 1947 1948 1949 194 949 
§ Latest Preceding Month Year 1941 
Week Week Ago Ago Average 


Business Week Index (above) « « « « «© *198.0 +1983 1994 197.0 1622 


PRODUCTION 
Steel ingot operations (% of capacity)............ccccecccccccce eeecccees 101.4 100.5 100.1 96.6 LPs 
Production of automobiles and trucks. ..........c.csccecccccccccccccccece 117,764 +118,815 102,981 108,343 98,236 
Engineering const. awards (F-ng. News-Rec. 4-week daily av. in thousands).... $22,842 $20,519 $27,067 $22,598 $19,433 
Electric power output (million kilowatt-hours). ..............0 00 eee eee eees 5,552 5,559 5,778 5,293 3,130 
ene cay arene 0 cs. . 5. nn vicina de oe Cae vecsicesisaiene e- 5,187 5,344 5,351 5,353 3,842 
Bituminous coal (daily average, 1,000 toms). ..........0eeeeeeeeeeee evieeces 1,802 +1,809 1,747 2,251 1,685 
TRADE 
Miscellaneous and L.C.L. carloadings (daily average, 1,000 cars).........+. eee 73 73 71 82 86 
All other carloadings (daily average, 1,000 cars)... .... vtvitceraonssiee 43 43 43 52 52 
Money im eifenbation (milions)... <5 -  o. e cas  oeeils lect ancsioewcvens $27,557 $27,551 $27,556 $28,024 $9,613 
Department store sales (change from same ant of preceding YCAT). .cccccccces -7% +-9% -7% +4% +17% 
Business failures (Dun & Bradstreet, number)... 0... ........0ee eee eocce 185 180 145 113 228 
PRICES (Average for the week) 
Cost of Living (U. S, Bureau of Labor Statistics, 1935-39 — 100), January. .170.9 Sue re 171.4 168.8 105.2 
Spot commodity index (Moody’s, Dec. 31, 1931=100)............ ea 376.0 75.6 376.7 409.2 198.1 
Industrial raw materials (U. S$. Bureau of Labor Statistics, Aug., 1939=100)... 265.8 266.6 274.3 269.7 138.5 
Domestic farm products (U. S$. Bureau of Labor Statistics, Aug., 1939=100)... 298.3 296.7 289.2 373.4 146.6 
Prnahed steet commmocte (Steel, Gh. eos is acc oh ccs scwctecsvtcctestcosves $97.77 $97.77 $97.77 $81.14 $56.73 
Scamn) Siete Comme (ran AOE SOM oo Sos ecco ccwucecscecneneeenanciae $36.25 $37.25 $37.58 $39.75 $19.48 
Copper (clectgolytic, Connecticat: Valley, Ti.) < .....:6:<:sci0:5.0:6sccscescesviensces 23.500¢ 23.500¢ 23.500¢ 21.500¢ 12.022¢ 
We eat Ci Ore oo oon isc ek cca ecndeine Rusiam ec evisicouleenene $2.27 $2.26 $2.21 $2.53 $0.99 
Sugar (ram, Gemeesee: Mow, Vor. Whe ics as .ccccddcewcenddcauic cececoens’s 5.75¢ 5.72¢ 5.65¢ 5.42¢ 3.38¢ 
Cotton (middling, ten designated markets, Ib.)..........0eeeeeeceeeseeees 32.70¢ 32.67¢ 32.34¢ 33.9l¢ 13.94¢ 
Wool tie (Pew Bets Mle) 5 osc cee ce tiksicame ss enetedenecoesac'se $1.601 $1.583 $1.671 $1.833 $1.281 
Rubber (ribbed smoked sheets, New York, Ib.).........ccccccccccsccccccce 18.93¢ 18.53¢ 18.67¢ 19.90¢ 22.16¢ 
FINANCE 
90 stocks, price index (Standard & Poor’s Corp.)..........+eeeeeeeeeeeeeee 117.5 115.5 118.5 111.6 78.0 
Medium grade corporate bond yield (30 Baa issues, Moody’s)..........-++++. 3.47% 3.47% 3.44% 3.53% 4.33% 
High grade corporate bond yield (30 Aaa issues, Moody’s).........--++eeee0. 2.71% 2.71% 2.71% 2.83% 2.77% 
Call loans renewal rate, N. Y. Stock Exchange (daily average). ...........006+ 14-13% 14-13% 14-13% 14% 1.00% 
Prime commercial paper, 4-to-6 months, N. Y. City (prevailing rate)........... 14-18% 14-14% 14-15% 18% 4-i% 
BANKING (Miliions of dollars) 
Demand deposits adjusted, reporting member banks.............+eeeeeeee8 46,112 46,299 = 46,945 47,296 ++27,777 
Total loans and investments, reporting member banks... ..........-++.ee0e8 61,976 61,946 62,696 63,494 ++32,309 
Commercial and agricultural loans, reporting member banks..............-+- 15,147 15,222 15,318 14.540  ++6,963 
—— Keene, toporting member Gerke... 5 5 ice censor ccceucene 1,577 +1,739 1,960 1,595  ++1,038 
U. S. gov’t and gov’t guaranteed obligations held, reporting member banks. .... 33,069 32,814 33,268 35,845 ++15,999 
path securities held, reporting member banks. ..............-00.0e2eeeeee 4,290 4,267 4,184 4,210 ++4,303 
Excess nemeaven: ab membies Bankes «2.55 coc 5c cs cece kovdcs vac steccdecon tee 750 620 580 1,157 5,290 
Total federal reserve credit outstanding........... Pee ECT EO PET 22,422 22,847 22,827 21,851 2,265 
*Preliminary, week ended March Sth. $Date for “Latest Week’ om each series on request. 
+tRevised. *tEstimate (BW —Jul.12’47,p16) 
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Salty Sam, the Sailor, was a Captain bluff and bold. 
I “I’ve sailed into New York,” he said, “because I have 
been told that where the Hotel Pennsy!vania always 
used to be, there is a HOTEL STATLER now... and 


that I want to see! 


“The Pennsylvania, I know, was run by Statler’s 
pees and then they bought it; so today, they run and 
oun it, too. They’ve only changed the name,” said 
Sam. “They haven't touched the rest; so, just as 


always, when I’m here, I really am a guest! 











“The Statler’s famous bed still brings a slumber long 
3. and deep, eight hundred built-in springs and more sure 
float me off to sleep. By sun and star, I'd rather far,” 
the salty Captain raves, “be pillowed on a Statler bed 


than billowed on the waves.” 


e Port-of-call. I order all that I can eat, and then I eat 
it all. I've made reports on food in ports, from here to 


4 Said Sam, “The Statler dining room’s my favorite 


Singapore, and J’ll take Statler every time ... let’s 


signal for some more. 

















35. “The man who moored the Statler here, sure knew his 
@ navigation. it’s close to business, shows and shops, a 
really good location. So, when you travel to New York, 
pretend you're on a ship. Just chart your course to 


po 


Statler... and enjoy a perfect trip! 








ae 
STATLER 
HOTELS 























STATLER HOTELS: NEW YORK (FORMERLY HOTEL PENNSYLVANIA) 
BOSTON + BUFFALO + CLEVELAND 
DETROIT + ST.LOUIS + WASHINGTON 

STATLER OPERATED HOTEL WILLIAM PENN - PITTSBURGH 











WASHINGTON OUTLOOK 





1S CONGRESS BOGGED DOWN so 
deep that Truman’s program is really 
endangered? 

The Senate filibuster certainly makes it look 
that way. Truman himself threatens to stump the 
country again. Letters pour in from back home, 
indignant over do-nothingism. 

Cynical talk around town has reached the 
point where gagsters are saying: It’s a good thing 
Truman called the 80th Congress the second worst; 
the 81st is going to go it one better. 





We have been taking a deeper, less hurried 
look at the state of things in Congress. After all, 
a new Congress always looks bad in March, espe- 
cially when a new party takes over. 

Our conclusion: We still feel (as we reported 
in January) that a good-sized chunk of Truman’s 
program will be voted this year—by July. The 
Democrats stil! have a 91-vote margin in the House; 
and, except in the civil rights controversy, they can 
count on a working majority on most issues in the 
Senate, too 

But after 10 weeks, we modify our appraisal 
just this much: There will be more compromise than 
we foresaw in January. Truman is going to lose 
his fight to stop filibusters in the Senate (page 23); 
that means the old guard in his party will have to be 
reckoned with all along the line. 

That will tone down Truman’s legislation, par- 
ticularly on economic and welfare reforms 

Truman won't get civil rights or anything else 
radically new this year. He never did have any real 
chance of getting prepaid compulsory medical in- 
surance, authority to build government plants, price 
control. 

But this Congress is going to pass a lot of 
important laws affecting you. Here’s a look, behind 
the daily hurly-burly, at how the issues before this 
Congress are shaping up— 


In the Senate, Barkley and Lucas have a train 
of bills all ready to roll when the filibuster ends 
next week. 

Rent control comes up first, to meet the Mar. 
31 deadline. Extension is certain, for 15 months. 
Landlords will get some relief. 

Then, in order, come— 

Housing: A program for 800,000 subsidized 
public housing units over a six-year period. This is 
going through this year. 

Reciprocal Trade Extension: A certainty, and 
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with last year’s curbs on the President cut out. 
House already has voted it. 

Taft-Hartley Repeal: There will be a three- 
week fight in the Senate, and House action after 
that. But a new labor law will go to Truman some- 
time in May, with more T-H in it than he will like— 
an independent conciliation service, for example, 
and non-Communist affidavits and emergency 
strike injunctions. 

That’s as far ahead as Lucas’ schedule goes 
now. But by the time the labor bill debate is over, 
there will be a long list of legislation waiting. 


On the House side, four major money bills al- 
ready have been acted upon. 

And appropriations boss Cannon is going to 
have Truman’s entire $42-billion fiscal ‘50 budget 
cleared to the Senate by mid-April. That’s un- 
heard-of speed for any recent Congress. 

The effect will be to give Congress the facts on 
what government will cost next year in time to 
shape a tax bill before adjournment. 


A tax increase on corporation income still 
looks likely. How much new taxes will depend on: 

(1) The business outlook, this spring 

(2) Government receipts from present tax 
rates; March-April collections will tell. 

(3) Success of the Democrats in fighting off 
the Republican move to reduce wartime excise 
taxes 

At this point it looks as if it will take another 
$2-billion to $2¥2-billion in new taxes to pay next 


year’s bills. 
e 


Beyond these items already scheduled for 
action, here’s a run-down of what's likely at this 
session— 

Marshall Plan—Full $5.6-billion for second- 
year operations; minor administrative changes in 
the law 

Arms for Europe—Art least $1-billion to start a 
military backup of the North Atlantic defense al- 
liance. 

National defense—$15-billion to $16-billion 
in new funds; $800-million Truman budgeted for 
universal military training diverted to more air 
power 

Social security—Payroll tax increased to 
1% % on employee and employer; coverage broad- 
ened to include self-employed and professionals, 
but not farm workers and probably not domestics; 
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WASHINGTON OUTLOOK Continued) 





increased retirement pensions; no direct federal 
relief. 

Minimum wage—lIncrease to 65¢ certainly, 
probably to 75¢; no authority to industry com- 
mittees to go higher; chances of expanding cower- 
age fading. 

Farm price supports—Revision of Aiken law 
isn’t settled yet, but farmers who vote acreage and 
marketing controls will be guaranteed 90% of 
parity. 

Materials allocation—Extension of present 
voluntary program beyond September, probably 
with mandatory backup. 

Price and wage controls—None. 

Credit controls—Extension of authority to reg- 
ulate instalment buying, stock margins. 

Government plant construction—No chance 
this year; but maybe authority to study industrial 
capacity. 

Aid to education—$300-million to states for 
equalizing teachers’ pay. 

Basing-point pricing—A moratorium on Fed- 
eral Trade Commission action against use of deliv- 
ered prices by individual businesses. 

Public power—TVA steam plant a certainty; 
chances for Columbia Valley Authority dim; still 
no action on St. Lawrence seaway. 

Rural telephones—New program of federal 
loans by REA—first to existing systems, then to 
co-operatives. 

Science foundation—Still scheduled for ap- 
proval 

Margarine—Repeal of 10-cent federal tax on 
colored product. 

Government reorganization—Authority for 
Truman to carry out Hoover Commission proposals, 
with Army engineers and other pet agencies ex- 
empt; pay boost to all government policy-making 
officials; establishment of Secretary of Defense as 
real Pentagon boss. 

Rankin’s veteran’s pension bi!ll—Not this year. 


A NEW WHEAT CARTEL is just about set up. 
It's a substitute for the International Wheat Agree- 
ment which fell by the wayside in the Senate last 
year. The pact may be signed next week. It will 
guarantee markets for exportable wheat from the 
U.S., Canada, Australia, France, Uruguay—and 
Russia 

Total amount of wheat involved is the last 
real hurdle to be negotiated. Importing nations 
will wind up guaranteeing to buy 500-million to 
550-million bushels a year. 
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The price schedule is practically settled. It 
fixes $1.80 per bushel as the ceiling, a floor price of 
$1.50 the first year, and a 10¢ step-down each 
year thereafter. 

The new agreement probably will be written to 
cover four years, instead of five. 


The Senate this year is sure to ratify the wheat 
deal. 

The U.S. gives up 20¢ a bushel on the new 
guaranteed ceiling. But it gains a dime a bushel 
on the new guaranteed floor. 

True, U. S. share of the governmental cartel’s 
exports will have to shrink to accommodate the 
new exporter members: France, Uruguay, and Rus- 
sia—mainly Russia. The U. S. share, however, will 
remain three or four times average pre-war exports 

And with wheat prices falling and surpluses 
looming, that’s attractive enough. 


AIR FORCE’S B-36—the high-altitude inter- 
continental bomber—is the nation’s No. | strate- 
gic bomber for the next five years 

That’s the meaning of Truman’s O.K. this 
week of orders for 39 more of the heavyweight 
atom-bomb carriers. 

Air Force now has 50 B-36’s in operation. 
And the new contract makes a total of 134 on 
order—enough to keep Convair busy until mid- 
1950. 

No plane that can outdo the B-36 is yet off the 
drawing boards. That means production ofa suc- 
cessor is at least five years away. 


‘ 


@ Nourse calls it ‘‘dis-inflation.’’ Brookings Insti- 
tution’s Kaplan says it’s a ““burp.’’ Now Treasury’s 
Snyder says it’s just ‘‘another seasonal phenomenon 
—recurrence of business apprehension each winter 
since the war’. ; 

e Secretary of the Army Royal, whom Truman 
talked out of running for governor last year, is a 
good bet for appointment to the seat of Sen 
Broughton of North Carolina. .. . 

¢ Despite Internal Revenue’s urging that you item- 
ize your deductions in figuring your income tax, 
85% of taxpayers wind up using the standard 10% 
or $1,000 write-off. 

¢ Norway, which has just signed up for the North 
Atlantic pact, will get over half the 105,000 tons 
of steel plate allocated to ECA nations through Sep- 
tember; it re-starts her shipbuilding program now 
stalled for lack of steel. 
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“Puts one more 
man on the Net” 


SAYS VETERAN TRAWLER CAPTAIN 





Skipper of ROBERT E says SPERRY MAGNETIC 
COMPASS PILOT also provides straighter steering with 
less yaw, saves fuel and makes maneuvering easier. 


To, from and on the fishing grounds, the new 
Sperry Magnetic Compass Pilot saves ume. 
fuel and manpower for veteran Captain 

Dick Edwards of the Trawler, ROBERT E, 

out of Promised Land. Long Island . 




















-- because its automatu steering puts one more man on 
the net — releases the vessel’s crew for handling the winch, 
the net — for sorting and packing fish the instant the “bag” 


ad - : = 4 - i sot 3 — te TO al eae 


° sini is dumped. 
Off to Grounds! Sperry Magnetic Compass Pilot steers Captain Edwards has also found—after 18 months’ oper- 
the 110-foot trawler ROBERT E straight to profitable fishing. ation—that the Sperry Magnetic Compass Pilot provides... 


Straighter steering for dragging. Automatic steering 
iightens work and strain and holds boat on course — par- 
ticularly during long night watches. 

Remote control steering — full rudder control from any 
part of the boat — saves valuable time when hauling and 
handling the winch. 

Reduced yaw. Cuts yaw in rough following seas with a 
minimum of rudder activity. 

“Instead of trusting to inexperienced hands, I can keep 
control of the boat at all times with the Magnetic Compass 
Pilot,” Captain Edwards says. “With the remote controller 
in my hand I can supervise all fishing operations and steer 
at the same time.” 

The Sperry Magnetic Compass Pilot brings to the small boat 
owner many of the advantages that the Sperry Gyro-Pilot 
brings to larger craft. It is service proved .. a product devel- 
oped through Sperry’s years of experience in the marine field. 


SPERRY GYROSCOPE COMPANY 
DIVISION OF THE SPERRY CORPORATION + GREAT NECK, N.Y. 


Double Duty! Captain Dick Edwards steers with remote yew york - CLEVELAND - NEW ORLEANS - LOS ANGELES - SAN FRANCISCO - SEATTLE 
controller while operating the winch, IN CANADA. THE ONTARIO-HUGHES-OWENS COMPANY, LIMITED - OTTAWA 
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Now you can make your lighting as modern 
as this with G-E slimline fluorescents! 





SLIMLINE 
FLUORESCENT 
LAMPS 





Long, unbroken lines of light from 8-foot General Electric High light output of G-E slimlines helps make office work easier, reduces 
slimline lamps give this store new eye-and-buy appeal. errors. Slimline is the most efficient fluorescent made. 





Clean design of General Electric slimline lamps gives this hotel room a neat, —G-E slimline lighting adds new beauty to this office. It's easier 


modern look—a brighter, more cheerful atmosphere. and cheaper to maintain, 
OW you can modernize with G-F. slimline fluorescent Instant starting, with no separate starters. High, low or 
lamps! Firstintroduced by General Electric during the medium brightness operation. Easier and cheaper to 
war, G-E slimlines have now been proved in laboratory maintain. Long life. Simple installation. 
tests and actual use. And you can get them in quantity. Get the facts on slimline fluorescent from your General 
It’s the world’s most advanced source of light! Modern, Electric lamp supplier—your best adviser on fluorescent 
streamlined, up to 8’ in length. Higher efficiency. Cooler, lighting. 
° 
« 
uy 
. 
Fa q 


You can put your confidence in— 


GENERAL @ ELECTRIC 
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Downtrend in money supply points to leveling off of the economy. It's one reason why... . 


Truman Lets Up on Inflation Fight 


Easing of consumer credit shows he’s more interested in 
maintaining consumption than in new controls. 


credit problems. ‘The of a gen 
cral leveling off in the economy show 
up plainly in the money and credit sta 
tistics. In the past, these statistics have 
been important indicators of the way 
things were going for business. And the 
Administration’s main attacks on infla 
tion have been credit measures 

e Truman’s Move—The decision 
consumer credit came straigh* from the 
White House. The Federal Reserve 
Board—which administers consumer 
credit controls through its Regulation 
W-—had been studying the problem. 
But it wanted to wait another month 
or so before making any changes. 


Washington is getting uneasy about signs 
the uneasiness of business. 

Its emphasis is shifting from the 
problem of heading off more inflation 
to the problem of keeping production 
ind consumption where they are. The 
official line of the Truman Admiiis 
tration still stresses the danger of morc 
inflation. But ‘T’ruman’s economic stra 
tegists aren’t acting on their own ad 


on 


vice. 
e Straws in the Wind—One of the first 
and most important symptoms of this 
switch was last week’s decision to ease 
the government controls on consumer 
advertised 


credit. Another—less_ widely 
has been the Treasury’s refusal to let The Administration had several rea- 
its short-term interest rates go up any-  sons—aside from what it sees in its 


crvstal ball—for easing up a little on the 
curbs. Many retailers fought Regula- 
tion W tooth and nail from the be 


more. 
It’s no accident that both these 
straws in the wind apply to money and 


ginning. Henry Kaiser blamed it for 
the lag in his automobile sales. Repre- 
sentatives of fnance compames rang 
all the right Washington doorbells to 
get it toned down. 

But credit controls have been the 
only really effective weapon that Tru- 
man has had in his anti-inflation cam- 
paign. All through 1947 and 1948, the 
trend was toward tighter and tighter 
clamps on credit—higher interest rates, 
higher reserve requirements for banks, 
revival of consumer credit regulation 
e Reversal—Thus, the relaxation of Reg 
ulation W = marks the first change in 
policy. It reverses the trend. 

The new rules won’t touch off any 
flood of instalment sales (page 32). But 
they should keep the total amount of 
consumer credit from shrinking. And 
they may be a tonic for lagging sales of 
appliances, furniture, and other con 
sumer durables. 

@ Money Supply—It’s not surprising 
that money is the first field where the 
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Administration jumps off the inflation 
wagon, As far as money and credit sta- 
tistics go, the postwar inflation is over, 
and there are no signs that it’s about to 
revive. 

l'ake the total money supply in the 
hands of the public, for example (chart). 
‘This isn’t a direct measure of inflation, 
but it serves as a sort of barometer of 
inflation pressures. 

[otal money supply consists of cur- 
rency outside the banks plus “adjusted 
demand deposits” of the commercial 
banks (total checking accounts minus 
interbank accounts and government de- 
posits). In other words, it is the total 
amount of the circulating medium that 
business and consumers have on hand 
at any time. 

In 1939, the money supply (accord- 
ing to this definition) was around $35- 
billion. During the war it shot up as 
government deficit financing blew up 
bank deposits and put new money into 
the hands of the public. In 1945, the 
total hit $102-billion. 

For two years after the war, the 

money supply kept climbing. Govern- 
ment deficits had stopped, but  busi- 
nesses and consumers were borrowing 
to finance their postwar buying. In 1946 
and 1947, the money supply grew more 
than $11-billion. In December, 1947, it 
hit a peak of $113.6-billion. 
e Turnaround—The turnaround came in 
1948. In the first half of the vear there 
was a seasonal drop. And the seasonal 
rise in the second half didn’t get back 
to the 1947 levels. In December, always 
the peak month, the money supply was 
only $111.4-billion. 

In January and February, the total 

turned down again. Official figures 
aren't out vet. But as a rough guess, 
total money supply at the end of Feb- 
ruary was only $108.5-billion. 
@ Economics—To an old-time economist 
all this would mean one thing—the col- 
lapse of the postwar inflation. Under 
the old theories, the quantity of money 
determines the price level. And when 
the quantity starts to shrink, the econ- 
omy goes into a tailspin. 

Modern economists—including — the 
ones on ‘Truman’s string—won’t go that 
far. They point out that an increase in 
the money supply is not a cause of in- 
flation but a symptom of it. The cause 
is the borrowing—cither by the govern- 
ment or by business and consumers— 
that creates new money to be spent for 
goods and service’. 

There’s also the offsetting fact that 
the turnover of bank deposits has been 
increasing. Even though total deposits 
were lower in 1948, total bank debits 
(the sum of all checks handled) set a 
record. 

Nevertheless, the close parallel be- 
tween the increasing money supply and 
the progress of inflation during and 
after the war is too plain for anyone to 
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miss. Administration economists set 
more store by the present downtrend in 
the money supply than they like to 
admit. 

e Other Signs—Bank loans to business 
also reflect a leveling-out process. In the 
last four months of 1947, commercial, 
industrial, and agricultural loans of the 
weekly reporting banks of the Federal 


Reserve System shot up $2-billion 
(17%). In the same period in 1948 
they gained a scant $700-million 


(4.6%). And since the turn of the year 
they have been drifting downward. 

Neither the money supply nor the 
business-loans figures tell what is going 
to happen from here on. Under our 
present setup, there is no automatic 
check on the creation of new deposits, 
and the present downtrends might turn 
around at any time. 

But as things stand, the monetary 
side of the U.S. economy is shrinking 
slowly—not expanding. And this means 
that, for the moment, anyhow, the signs 
point toward a moderate shakedown, 
not toward more inflation. 


Manufacturing Census 
Early Reports Available 


Businessmen can now get a preview 

of the latest edition of one of their 
most valued source books—the Census 
of Manufacturers. 
e What's Ready—Preliminary studies of 
the 24th census—on the lumber, type- 
writer, wool, storage-battery, and other 
industries—are being distributed. By 
the year's end, the Bureau of the Cen- 
sus in the Commerce Dept. will have 
covered its full quota of about 400 in- 
dustries. In a week or so the bureau 
will also start publishing its series of 
major-industry reports, regrouping the 
preliminary data. Finally will come the 
state-by-state reports. 

Businessmen will find this one of the 
most significant censuses so far. It cov- 
ers calendar 1947, is the first census in 
eight years. Businessmen will thus find 
out what happened to their sources, 
customers, and competitors during the 
war. They will also get the first accu- 
rate statistics on such new-born indus- 


tries as television and_ prefabricated 
housing. 
The new census collects statistics 


from 250,000 U.S. manufacturers that 
did an annual business of more than 
$20,000. It’s strictly comparable with 
the 1939 census except for one item: 
The 1939 census didn’t have figures on 
man-hours worked; the 1947 census 
does, to help compute productivity. 

e Coming—The next Census of Manu- 
facturers will be taken in 1954, cover- 
ing 1953 statistics. In the same year, 
a census of nonmanufacturing industry 
will be taken. 


Fight on Lithium 


FDA tells carbonated drink 
bottlers to stop using it after 
rumpus over deaths caused by 
lithium chloride. 


The Food & Drug Administration 
has broadened its campaign to stop the 
use of lithium compounds in products 
that people eat or drink. Its latest tar- 
get: bottlers of carbonated drinks. 

The agency knows that it would be 

hard to prove that the minute amounts 
of the stuff bottlers use is enough to be 
harmful. But it feels that the evidence 
that has come to light in the last few 
weeks clearly reveals that lithium is 
poisonous and has no place in food 
products. In any event bottlers are now 
in the same spot pharmaceutical manu- 
facturers were last month. 
e Scare Story—At that time lithium 
chloride made front page headlines 
when FDA ordered drug houses to take 
products containing the stuff off the 
market at once—and warned the public 
against buying them. This action had 
been prompted by a report FDA had 
got from the American Medical Assn. 
telling of two deaths and five injuries 
which were due to lithium chloride. 

The news was eye-opening indeed. 

For nearly a year lithium chloride had 
been a popular substitute for ordinary 
table salt (sodium chloride) with peo- 
ple suffering from heart and kidney 
troubles. Doctors recommended _ it 
widely. Consumers could pick it up at 
any drug counter under various trade 
names (Foodsal, Salti-Salt, Wes-Sal, 
etc.). 
e Symptoms and Standards—The danger 
of lithium chloride had not been dis- 
covered before because it produces 
about the same symptoms as the diseases 
for which it was prescribed: loss of ap- 
petite, nausea, etc. 

Actually, last year, FDA made tests 

on lithium chloride which revealed that 
relatively heavy doses would kill rats. 
But that didn’t necessarily prove that it 
would harm humans. So manufacturers 
went ahead and distributed the product 
widely, relying on extensive clinical tests 
showing it didn’t hurt people. 
e Effective Publicity—The agency feels 
that last month’s publicity has been 
about 99% effective. The only way it 
could keep such a thing from happen- 
ing again is to change the Food, Drug 
& Cosmetic Act. There is no legal or 
medical standard by which a drug man- 
ufacturer can tell definitely that his 
product is safe. A present provision for- 
bids a manufacturer to market a new 
drug without fully testing it and sub- 
mitting the results to FDA; there is no 
such provision covering other things. 
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Navy’s Newest Helicopter Steps Out 


This fast-stepping helicopter, the Piasecki 
XHJP-1, is the Navy's newest. It officially 
joined the fleet last week. Although it can 
carry five passengers, or a useful load of 
2,300 Ib., it is still compact enough to go 


down the smallest carrier elevator with 


blades open. The Piasecki is also’a pretty 
fast job, as helicopters go; it has done bet- 
ter than 131 m.p.h. in test runs. Its tan- 
dem rotors heft it into the air at better than 
1,500 ft. per minute. One Continental 
radial engine does the work. 





Props for Ailing Coal 


Washington talks of a new Guffey act as sales lag. But 
John L. Lewis wants to extend to all the industry the production- 
control plan that Pennsylvania anthracite has used for years. 


E:xperts are keeping a wary eye on the 

coal industry. The big patient is show- 
ing signs of a relapse. The old symp- 
toms: sales tapering off, stockpiles 
mounting, prices sounding hollow. 
e Remedies—Labor and government 
medicine-men, looking back through 
their notes, have come out with two 
widely varying prescriptions: 

1) Washington legislators are think- 
ing in terms of a new Guffey Coal Act 
(BW—Keb.19'49,p16) to regulate pro 
duction and prices when and if coal 
prices really crack. 

(2) The United Mine Workers’ John 

L. Lewis has drawn up a plan for spread- 
ing the work in the soft coal fields (BW 
—Mar.5’49,p15). Lewis’ prescription: a 
joint union-management board that 
would set the amount of production 
needed to satisfy demand, assign each 
mine a share of the job. 
e Anthracite Plan—Lewis’ plan would 
expand to the whole coal industry a pro- 
duction-control] system that has been 
operating quictly—and _ effectively—in 
Pennsvlvania’s anthracite fields for the 
past nine vears. 
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Back in 1939, Pennsylvania’s hard- 
coal companies were tottering on. the 
brink of bankruptcy. ‘Total anthracite 
production in ’38 had tapered off to 46- 
million tons, the low point in a decline 
that had set in in the ’20’s. Cut-throat 
marketing practices were undermining 
the whole industry. And to top that off, 
Pennsylvania’s notorious “bootleg” coal 
operators were dumping poor coal—5- 
million tons yearly—on the market at 
any price it would bring. 

This bootlegging was what brought 
the anthracite companies—both the in- 
dependents and the big “main liners’— 
to a decision: They might as well hang 
together as to go broke separately. In 
January, 1940, Pennsylvania’s “Anthra- 
cite Production Control Plan” went into 
operation. Hard-coal men agree that it 
saved the industry. It helped pull up 
anthracite production, which at 1948 
stood at 57-million tons. 

e Operation—Here’s what the plan does. 
Basically, its job is to relate production 
of anthracite to market demand, dis- 
tribute the work evenly among the pro- 
ducers. Any time demand drops behind 





production, and inventories get out of 
hand, a central board sends the word to 
mine operators to cut back on output 
That keeps prices solid. 

The plan is entirely voluntary. ‘The 
trade feels, however, that participation 
by the United Mine Workers provides 
the equivalent of a policing job. 

Participants currently represent about 

85% of the productive capacity of the 
industry. First the total production for 
all cooperating producers is set. Then 
each participant is assigned the per 
centage of the total that he is to pro- 
duce. This percentage is based on an 
estimate of that portion of the market 
that each company can expect to fill. 
e Committees—W eekly production to- 
tals based on market requirements are 
estimated by a 14-man Producers Ad: 
visory Board, composed of sales execu- 
tives of the industry. ‘he board meets 
each Monday morning in the Down- 
town Athletic Club, New York City. 

Simultaneously, in the Pennsylvania 
State Capitol at Harrisburg, an official 
Anthracite Committee meets. ‘This 
group is composed of producers, mine 
workers, and state representatives. 

When the advisory board in New 

York sets up a proposed allocation for 
the coming week, it notifies the Harris 
burg group. This in turn “recommends’ 
the allocation to the producers. 
e Example—For the week beginning 
Feb. 21, the boards estimated that 482,- 
384 tons of anthracite were all that the 
market would bear. As the industry can 
theoretically turn out 241,192 tons per 
day, that meant only two day’s work (a 
new low since prewar). ; 

If the Smith & Jones Coal Co., for 

example, had a percentage figure of 
1%, then it would have been expected 
to produce 4,824-tons during the week 
of Feb. 21. 
e Snag—Of course, the war and its after- 
math kept miners digging a full work 
week. But last December demand took 
its first serious downturn. Anthracite 
was hit hard by a warm winter in the 
East. Production dropped to a four- 
day stint; in February it fell to two. 

When production got down to two 

days a week, the unions began to howl. 
To get their weekly $20 unemployment 
compensation, miners have to be idle 
at least seven days in a row. On the 
two-day work week, miners have only 
five idle days between work. U.M.W. 
has proposed that the mines work early 
one week and late the next so that min- 
ers get seven idle days in between. 
e Backing—The control program has 
nothing to do with prices. Prices are 
set by the companies individually, but 
they don’t vary much. The lack of a 
price-fixing feature, and the fact that 
the plan has state-government sponsor- 
ship, keep the plan out of the grips of 
the antitrusters. Justice Dept. goes easv 
on prosecuting state agencies. 
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Filibusters: They Date Back to First Congress 


1799 John Randolph, famous for using 1841 Henry Clay (left) tried to establish second national bank. John Calhoun led a 38- 
delay as a tactical weapon in the day filibuster to stop it. Clay and his Whigs won out, but victory in Senate was 
House, introduced it into Senate in 1825 short-lived. President Tyler vetoed fiscal bank bill within a few days 


William M. Stewart, “the Nevada 
windmill,” lost two-month filibuster 


1879 Roscoe Conkling (left) and James G. Blaine led filibuster, forced a compromise on 1893 
a southern effort to eliminate right of federal troops to police state elections. The 


issue foreshadowed later use of filibusters in North-South struggles against repeal of silver coinage 


George W. Norris was one of “‘lit- 
tle group of willful men” who de- 
feated arming of merchant ships 


1908 Robert M. La Follette set all-time 1915 Reed Smoot’s stamina carried him 1917 
record in 18-hour speech against through 114-hour attack on Presi- 
bill permitting banks to issue currency dent Wilson’s demand for power to buy ships 
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calling on “states’ rights” principle 


1935 


Pat Harrison defended southern 
filibuster against antilynching bill by 


1931 


Elmer Thomas tried to use filibus- 
ter to get support for bill to investi- 
gate oil situation. Senate refused 





Huey Long made famous filibuster in 154-hour speech oppos- 
ing cutback of NRA. He gave “potlikker” recipe (“it’s in 
the bottom of the pot”), reached new heights of irrelevancy 


The Strategy of the Filibuster 


Whole Truman program is dammed up by technical fight 
intended to keep civil-rights proposals from coming to a vote. 


Ihe shades of these historic senators 
have haunted the Capitol the last two 
wecks. lor the United States Senate 
has again been the scene of a filibuster 
—a flow of southern oratory aimed at 
preventing the Senate from voting, this 
time on an anti-filibuster rule. 

Businessmen have a big stake in the 
filibuster, because as long as it lasts it 
dams up a flood of new New Deal legis 
lation that has executives jittery. And if 
the filibusterers are licked, that boosts 
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the Administration's power to put over 
its business-legislation program 
e Talkers Winning—But, again this 
time, the filibuster tactics appear to be 
working. President Truman is heading 
for failure in his attempt to put some 
check on what Sen. Bilbo used to call 
the right of free and unlimited coinage 
of words. 

Here’s why Truman is going to ‘ose: 
The variety of laws he wants just can’t 
wait long enough. 





1938 Theodore Bilbo suggested repatria- 
tion of Negro to Africa during suc- 
cessful group filibuster to stop antilynching act 





Glenn ‘Taylor congratulates Wayne Morse after latter's 10- 
1947 hour talk against T-H to postpone vote over a week end. 
Morse denied he filibustered, leads in 1949 attempt to curb filibusters 


Of course, the direct effect of the 

success of the filibuster is that the 
President’s civil-rights program is beaten 
—for this vear. 
e Truman's Strategy—But Truman and 
his leaders see in the impasse this 
broader issue: Not until he licks the 
southern Democrats’ power as a_ bloc 
to hamstring the Senate can Truman be 
sure that his program will go through 
Congress. 

Truman feels that the best way to 
ram the big labor, social-security, and 
tax bills through is to use a lever against 
recalcitrant southerners. He wants to 
be able to say: Unless you support my 
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program, I will put civil rights through. 
e Present Battle—Here, technically, is 
what the talking is all about: 

The Administration wants to write a 
tule of procedure that would. give the 
Senate power to bring to an end debate 
on any matter before it. 

The Senate operates under its own 
peculiar rulebook. It isn’t so precise as 
Roberts Rules of Order or so stringent 
as the rules of the House of Represent- 
atives. 

The Senate rules, generally, permit 
unlimited debate. Senators pride them- 
selves on being members of the last 
great deliberative body in the world. 


|. History 


The filibuster actually started in Con- 
gress in the House. But the senators 
soon began to use it. 

You could filibuster in the House 
until about 1890. It then put a lid on 
longwindedness. There’s nothing a ma- 
jority of the House can’t do. Most legis- 
lation in the House is now considered 
under a time limit—of, say, two hours 
general debate, plus an extra five min- 
utes per speaker for each amendment. 
In extreme cases thé leaders can cut 
down debate to 20 minutes flat. 

The word filibuster wasn’t applied 

to legislative delay tactics until the 
1860’s. It seems to have come from 
the Dutch vry buiter, picked up by the 
Spanish as filibustero, meaning free- 
booter—an armed adventurer or ma- 
rauder who, on land or sea, carried on 
irregular warfare in violation of inter- 
national law. 
e Who Filibusters?—The minority have 
used the filibuster in the past to block 
laws which clearly have majority back- 
ing. Once it was the western silver 
bloc; then the World War I isolationist; 
and the opponents of the League of 
Nations. Recently the filibuster has 
been used almost exclusively by south- 
ern Democrats opposing civil-rights leg- 
islation. 

There are a few exceptions. Sen. 
O’Daniel held forth against the OPA; 
and Sen. Glen Taylor tried to block 
adoption of the Marshall Plan appro- 
pmation last year. But one- or two-man 
filibusters are more of a nuisance than 
a threat. An all-night session, with no 
respite for the speaker, is a sure-fire 
antidote to such flamboyant, but inef- 
fectual, efforts. 

The big filibusters are conducted by 
large groups—21 senators are prepared 
to take the floor in the current mar- 
athon. They can take turns and thus 
keep the Senate tied up for weeks at 
a time. 

e Cloture—On the eve of our entry 
into World War I, after Woodrow 
Wilson had been blocked by “a little 
band of willful men,” the Senate 
adopted Rule XXII-the cloture rule. 
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This is the way it is supposed to 
work: 

At any time during a debate, 16 
senators may submit a petition seek- 
ing to close the discussion. Two days 
later, the question is put to a vote. If 
two-thirds of the members voting say 
yea, the rule is then applied. Thence- 
forth, each senator is limited to one 
hour of talk. 


ll. Loopholes 


But there are loopholes. As inter- 
preted in the past, Rule XXII can’t 
be applied in these cases: 

(1) On a motion to take up a Dill 
—the first procedural step you must 
take to begin considering a piece of 
legislation. 

(2) On a motion to amend the Jour- 
nal of the Senate—the “minutes” of 
the preceding meeting. 

So a filibuster can begin at each of 

these points—and there’s no way to stop 
it so long as the presiding officer rules 
that what’s before the Senate is not 
a “pending measure,” to which the 
cloture rule can be applied. 
e Trying Rule Change—The latest rul- 
ing upholding that view was made last 
Aug. 2 by Sen. Vandenberg, then pre- 
siding ofhcer. 

So the Administration is trying to 
change Rule XXII. The new rule 
would make cloture apply to any matter 
before the Senate—thus covering mo- 
tions to take up a bill, and motions to 
consider the journal. The Senate Rules 
Committee approved the new language, 
and on Feb. 28, Democratic Leader 
Lucas made the motion to begin con- 
sideration of the new cloture rule. 

Immediately, southerners began de- 
bate to prevent the Senate from voting 
on the rule change. 

e New Officer—This time Vice-Pres- 
ident Barkley is the presiding officer. 
He has always backed efforts to stop 
filibusters. Thus, last year he made the 
Administration argument in favor of 
reversing the precedents and making 
cloture apply to a “motion to take up.” 

In the current filibuster, Barkley has 
laid down some stringent rules of the 
road for speakers: 

(1) They must stick to the subject 
under debate—recipes for potlikker and 
recitations from the Psalms are out of 
order. 

(2) One man may speak onlv twice 
in the same day. (Since Feb. 21, the 
Senate has recessed daily, rather than 
adjourned. In parliamentary parlance, 
this means that for purposes of debate 
the Senate has been “in the same day” 
since Feb. 21. So each filibusterer can 
speak only twice.) 

(3) They must stand at all times. 
They can only rest their hands on their 
desks—not lean on the desks. 

(4) They may be interrupted by 


other senators only for the purpose 
of questioning, and extended remarks 
may not be disguised in the form of a 
question. 

(5) They may not be relieved by a 
call for a quorum count. By this de- 
vice, a speaker could get about five 
minutes respite—during the call of the 
roll—in which to make any repairs or 
to reinforce his staying powers. 

(6) They may speak quietly, but can- 

not mumble *or drawl to the point of 
being dilatory. 
e Reversal—Finally, Barkley will _ re- 
verse Vandenberg. He will rule that a 
cloture petition filed this week is op- 
erative. His decision is subject to ap- 
peal to the Senate itself. It appears that 
enough Republicans are going to vote 
with southern Democrats to overthrow 
Barkley’s ruling. 

Then the only way the filibuster can 
be beaten is for Lucas to put the Senate 
through the wringer: invoke continuous 
sessions—around the clock—until the 21 
filibusterers wear themselves out. That 
could take four, or maybe six weeks. 


Il. The Politics 


The Republicans who are going 
along with the southerners fall into 
these groups: 

(1) Those, like Millikin, who oppose 
cloture in principle; 

(2) Those who don’t want to give 
Lucas and Barkley the credit for put- 
ting over what is, in fact, a civil-rights 
victory; 

(3) Those who believe they are war- 
ranted in using any parliamentary de- 
vice to stall Truman’s entire program. 
e Impasse—Thus, Lucas is faced with 
an impasse that already is throwing the 
Senate behind schedule. If he should 
go through with Truman’s demand for 
a showdown, legislation such as rent 
control, ECA appropriation, housing, 
labor, reciprocal trade would pile up 
into a critical mass. 

So Lucas is prepared to throw in the 

towel, wait until another day to trv 
again. 
@ Outcome—What are the effects? If 
Lucas does give in soon, he will not 
have inflicted serious wounds on_ his 
southern colleagues. The debate up to 
now has not been rough; most southern- 
ers are disposed to go along as before, 
supporting the Administration some of 
the time, objecting sometimes. 

If Lucas and Barkley force the 
southemers to talk themselves out— 
and finally win an Administration vic- 
torv—scars would be inflicted that prob- 
ably never would heal. However, the 
southern Democrats would have been 
put in a corner. This perhaps is more 
vital to Truman and his program than 
saving southern feelings. But it may 
be prohibitive in terms of delaying 
other legislation. 
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Pricing Breather 


Moratorium bill would tie 
FTC hands on delivered pricing 
for one year. By then situation 
will be clearer. 


Congress,has stopped trying to clarify 
the legality of delivered-pricing systems. 
Instead, it is going to pass a so-called 
moratorium bill. Its purpose: to warn 
the Federal ‘l'rade Commission to take 
if casy ON new Cases for the next year. 
e Hands Off—Here’s what the new law 
will say, in almost these exact words: 

“Monopolies and combinations in re- 

straint of trade are inimical to the pub- 
lic interest. But it has not been the 
intent of Congress to deprive individual 
companies of the nght to use delivered- 
price systems or to absorb freight to 
meet competition. So, until July 1, 
1950, the Federal Trade Commission 
Act and the Clayton Act shall not be 
construed as depriving individual com- 
panies—in the absence of conspiracy or 
combination—of the right to independ- 
ently use delivered-price systems or to 
absorb freight to meet competition im 
any and all markets.” 
e Background—Last summer the Su- 
preme Court ruled against basing-point 
pricing in the Cement Institute case 
(BW —May1’48,p24). Ever since, Con- 
gress has been working to get a law that 
would tell businessmen which pricing 
methods are legal and which are not 

Che cement industry, on the losing 
end of the Cement Institute decision, 
had to drop its basing-point system and 
take up f.o.b. mill pricing. 

Uhe steel makers, while not directly 

involved, went f.o.b. mill, too, as it was 
the only way of being certain they were 
within the law. 
e Capehart Committee—Last fall, Sen. 
Homer Capehart (R., Ind.), of the In- 
terstate & Foreign Commerce Commit- 
tee, held lengthy hearings on the reper- 
cussions on industry if f.o.b. mill pric- 
ing should become the only legally 
safe pricing method. Then came the 
election—and a new Democratic com 
mittee chairman, Colorado’s Edwin C. 
Johnson He sponsored a bill which 
has been dropped. The basing-point 
ball has been tossed to the judiciary 
committee of both houses. 

Meanwhile, the new moratorium bill 
came up. Sponsors are Rep. Francis F. 
Walter, and Sen. Francis J. Myers (pic 
ture). Both are from Pennsylvania, big- 
gest steel and cement-producing state. 
Both are influential Trumanites. 

e Majority Whip—Until recently, Myers, 
47 hasn’t been in the news much. But 
is Senate majority whip he’s breaking 
into print more often He’s a New 
Dealer, who came to the Senate in the 
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MORATORIUM BACKER in Senate is 
Pennsylvania’s Myers, new majority whip 


Roosevelt victory of 1944. Before that, 
he had served three terms in the House. 
He headed the resolutions committee 
in the 1948 Democratic convention, 
had a hand in the party platform. 

The job of whip seems just cut to his 

order; in the Senate, it’s a cajoling, not 
a whipping post, and Myers has the 
charm to handle it. He’s a member of 
the Interstate Commerce Committee. 
Except for the moratorium bill—which 
was Waltez’s baby originally—he hasn’t 
taken an active part in the basing-point 
issue. 
e Outcome—Antitrust chief Herbert 
Bergson has spoken kindly of the mora- 
torium. All signs point to its easy pas- 
sage 

Vhere’s a real question whether the 

new law will bring any about-face in 
FTC's activity. FTC has said all along 
that it already acts only in those indus- 
tries which used a delivered-pricing 
system as an instrument by which a 
conspiracy -the real enemy—was made 
effective. 
e Waiting—In any event, FTC isn’t 
likely to open up any new delivered- 
pricing cases until the Supreme Court 
hands down its decision in the Rigid 
Steel Conduit case. 

One of the issues in that case: Is 

1 company guilty of conspiracy if it in- 
dividually uses a delivered-pricing sys- 
tem with the knowledge that its com- 
petitors use the same system? There’s 
a good chance there'll be no decision 
this year. 
e Solution—The Democrats, conscious 
of all this, have decided that the mora- 
torium bill is their answer. By June, 
1950, they'll have (1) the Supreme 
Court’s latest word, and (2) a look at 
the results of the delivered-pricing set- 
up in an almost-peacetime economy. 
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First round in the government's anti- 
trust bout with the tapered-roller-bear 
ing industry (BW —Jan.3’48,p23) has 
gone against Timken. A federal district 
judge has decided that Timken leagued 
with a British and a French company to 
restrain trade in bearings. SKF and 
Norma-Hoffman Bearing will also be 
tried. 

ae 
New insecticide developed by Sherwin- 
Williams does an all-around job in the 
cotton fields. Kiltone kills not only boll 
weevils but other cotton pests as well. 
And it can be applied regardless of 
weather conditions. 

» 
Price cuts: General Cable, following the 
lead of smaller manufacturers, has cut 
its prices for inside copper wire by 5% 
to 12%, outside service wire by 14%. 

Pittsburgh Consolidated has _ re- 

duced prices of industrial soft coal in 
the West Virginia field by 15¢ to 40¢ 
a ton. 

® 
New petroleum reserves proved last year 
came to some 4.2-billion bbl. of liquid 
hydrocarbons. That was double the 
year’s production (about 2.1-billion 
bbl.). Proven reserves of natural gas 
also increased faster than output—7.9 
trillion cu. ft. as against 6-trillion cu. ft. 
That brings total natural-gas reserves to 
nearly 174-trillion cu. ft. 

r) 
Black-market prices paid by firms un- 
der OPA can be deducted as a cost of 
doing business in figuring income taxes. 
That’s the ruling of the U. S. Tax Court 
in the case of a Texas butcher. Internal 
Revenue men had argued that the black- 
market “premium” was actually a 
“bribe to the various meat-packing firms 
to induce them to sell the goods ille- 
gally.” 

Py 
Bartold-Schang, Rochester (N. Y.) 
maker of fancy paper boxes, has been 
sold to newly formed Walter J. Jamie- 
son Corp. Its head, Walter J. Jamieson, 
is sales manager of Wallace Paper Box 
Corp., New York City. 

2 
McKesson & Robbins paid an estimated 
$2.5-million for Alexander Drug Co., a 
50-year old Oklahoma City drug whole 
saler. Alexander’s president, L. I. Fits- 
chen, becomes a McKesson vice presi- 
dent. . . . Toledo Scale purchased the 
Sterling Division of the Anstice Foun- 
drv Co. The Rochester firm adds com 
mercial dishwashers, canning machinery 
to Toledo’s line Koppers has 
bought an upstate New York maker of 
yre-mixed road materials, the Michael 
E Sweeney Corp. 
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CARLOADINGS, on skids since 1947, have taken an abrupt topple. So trend is from... 


Rail Shortage to Surplus 


Business uncertainty curtails orders; unfavorable weather 
slows traffic. So railroads take 63,000 cars off main lines a day. But 
temporary slowdown helps them repair cars, give better service. 


Railroad men aren’t talking about car 
shortages any more. Once again, they 
have a car surplus on their hands. 

Che railroads have been watching the 
development of a downward trend in car 
loadings over the past 35 weeks. It 
started in July, and, really became ap- 
parent in November—just after the elec- 
tion. The last week of February traffic 
was down 13% compared to the cor- 
responding period in 1948. This put 
it 19% below 1947 (chart). And the 
curve is still pointing down. 

e Trucks, Too—Until the turn of the 
year, diversion of freight from rail to 
trucks explained most of the drop. 
‘Truckers had their best year in history 
in 1948. The last six months of the year 
broke records, too. But trucks are now 
feeling the downtrend. In January 
preliminary figures showed a sudden 6% 
to 8% drop from previous months and 
the corresponding month last year. 

e Reasons—Carricr executives blame 
their troubles on: (1) general business 
uncertainty, and (2) weather. 

Number 1 is the big problem, they 
generally is hesitant; 
wholesalers and retailers are cautious 
about ordering more merchandise. Ship- 
pers have adopted a “watch and wait” 
outlook, according to road officials. As 
a result of the shippers’ holdoff, the 
railroads are keeping 63,000 surplus cars 
off the main lines each day. 

e Coal Off—Weather—both good and 
bad—has been particularly mean. The 


sa\ Business 
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mild winter in the East and Midwest 
brought a slack in coal business. And 
the coal trade constitutes a large part 
of total rail traffic. Right now, the coal 
stockpile has passed the 70-million ton 
mark, and it’s still growing. In recent 
weeks, carloadings of coal have been 
24% below the early 1948 figures. Dur- 
ing the week ended Feb. 26, only 145,- 
665 cars of coal were moved, a drop of 
about 50,000 carloads from coal traffic 
of the same weck last year. 

Bad weather in the West contrib- 
uted to a boxcar-traffic decline. Cali- 
fornia’s “‘unseasonable”’ winter has hurt 
vegetable and fruit growers, causing 
their shipments to drop. 

Rail men are confident that the slow- 
down will let up in a month or two. The 
demand for goods is still there, they 
argue; once business recovers a bit from 
its attack of nerves, that demand will 
get the cars rolling again. 

e Advantages—They figure that in some 
ways the slowdown has even paid off. It 
has helped the roads get their cars back 
on the right tracks. During the war, 
when every line was grabbing anv car 
it could lay its hands on, a car was often 
shunted far afield into alien territory. 
Now the number of “home-owned”’ cars 
on track is the greatest since prewar. 

e Repairs Up—Another way the letdown 
in traffic has helped: Roads have at last 
got around to a lot of repair work. Dur 
ing the past year a total of 403,000 were 
given major repairs and put back into 


service. In addition, 102,000 new ones 
were put into service. Only $3,000 were 
retired. FQ 

During the war, cars were used until 
they were practically falling apart. On 
V-J Day, only 3.9% of the total owned 
were on the “bad-order’’ tracks. After 
the war, the roads became more partic- 
ular about the condition of the rolling 
stock. ‘Thus the “BO” percentage grew. 

Since the first of the year, however, 

the roads have let the repair work slide 
a little; the “BO” count now is up to 
5.2%. Railroads are cutting costs—the 
roads are earning only 3% on their in- 
vestment instead of the 6% they want 
to earnm—and with trafic down, the re- 
pair shops have slowed up. 
e Orders Down—Orders for new cars 
have dropped off, too, although the cat 
builders still have a seven-month back 
log of orders to fill-even at peak pro 
duction rates. Deliveries during Ieb 
ruary totaled 10,315. That's the second 
highest rate since early last year. 

Ihe car builders have been very un- 
happy about the orders drop. ‘I hey are 
especially unhappy because the roads 
have been ordering more cars from their 
own shops, and fewer from the builders 
Of the 85,974 cars on order on Mar. 1, 
the builders held contracts for 52,638 

Railroad officials explain that they, 

like their customers, are watching and 
waiting. They feel that perhaps they 
should go a little easy on new orders for 
cars until the temporary slump is over. 
And they feel they can build the equip 
inent more cheaply in their own shops. 
e More Cars Needed—Ihe Assn. of 
American Railroads, however, feels the 
roads should order another 25,000 box 
cars. A.A.R. reasons that the average 
tonnage loading per car is dropping; 
thus “more cars will be needed to carry 
the same load as at present.” 
e Shippers Benefit—What’s bad news to 
the railroads is good news to the ship 
per. With idle cars on their hands, and 
more cars riding the “home” tracks, the 
roads can give their customers better 
service 


Renting Cars at Airports 
Speeds Business Trips 


Short hauls by air are often a nui- 
sance to the average businessman. It 
may take him only an hour or so to get 
there, but then he often has to spend 
another hour or more waiting for and 
traveling by limousine or bus into town. 
On top of that, he loses still more time 
trving to get cabs and buses around 
town. 

e A car would simplify the whole thing 
—and that is where Avis Airline Rent- 
A-Car Service comes in. Avis has estab- 
lished its service in about 12 airports 
around the country. Now the air passen- 
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There’s grandeur in the way storm clouds climb a 
summer sky .. . but in the downpour they bring 
there’s grief for many a homeowner. 
When the drainage system on his roof is made 

of Armco Stainless, the homeowner need not worry. 
) He knows his roof drainage will stay watertight 
and attractive for years. Gutters, downspouts and flashing 
of stainless steel resist corrosion and wear. 
And because of the great strength of this metal, 
gutters won't sag under winter snow and ice, or crack 
when the temperature changes suddenly. 

In roof drainage systems and in hundreds of 


products for home and industry, Armco Stainless Steel 





\eure/ 


BRMCO 
V, 





THE FAMILIAR ARMCO TRIANGLE 
MANUFACTURERS MAKE MORE ATTRACTIVE, MORE USEFUL, LONGER-LASTING PRODUCTS 





How to fool a thunderhead 


has proved its economy. It requires no more labor 
to make things of stainless than of less durable materials 
and yet it gives the buyer extra value in better 


appearance and long, trouble-free service. 


Stainless is one of the large family of Armco 
Special-Purpose Steels developed to meet manufacturers’ 
exacting needs. When buyers see the familiar 
ArMCo triangle on products or equipment, they know 
the maker has carefully chosen the steel for the 
use. It’s good business to put this trademark on products 
for point-of-sale identification. Armco Steel 
Corporation, go Curtis St., Middletown, Ohio. 


Export: ‘The Armco International Corporation. 


ARMCO STEEL CORPORATION 


IDENTIFIES SPECIAL-PURPOSE STEELS THAT HELP 





Machine gas cutting 
“ups” boiler parts 
production 




















CYCLOTHERM CORPORATION of 
Oswego, N. Y., was behind in its produc- 
tion of gusset plates, scrolls, burner heads, 
skid legs, and similar boiler parts. Only a 
few torch operators were available, and 
ordinary hand cutting too slow from a pro- 
duction point of view. 





DEALER Warren Avis founded Rent-A-Car 


ger can get off a plane at, say, Chicago 
or Detroit, rent a car immediately, carry 
out all his business, and return the car 
as he boards the plane for home. It’s 
handy for vacationing, too. 
e Started in Miami—The service was 
started by Warren Avis, 33-year-old 
president of Frost-Avis, Inc., Detroit 
Ford agency. He started his new opet 
ation at Miami late in 1947, at the start 
of the winter season. Quick success 
there encouraged him to offer a similar 
service at Detroit’s Willow Run Airport 
last April with 25 cars. Now Avis has 
embarked on a campaign to move into 
every major airport in the country. 
Airlines seem to like Avis’ service 
More short hauls mean filling costly 
empty seats. Therefore, American Ait 
lines and Eastern Air Lines have been 





William Burkhardt and John Moreover, the new method proved boosting Rent-A-Car from the start by 
View, Airco Representatives, were much more economical, due to the means of promotional stuffers in passen- 
called in. They suggested machine gas _ elimination of jig set-ups, and reduced ger ticket envelopes and signs on ticket 
cutting, using an Airco No. 6B Oxy- grinding time. Cyclotherm executives counters. 
graph, equipped with a six-torch set-up were also gratified by the increased e Competitor—Avis may have at least 
and a magnetic tracing device. accuracy of the machine method over one big competitor before long. Hertz 
Production jumped immediately. hand cutting. Drivurself Stations, Inc., big national 
car rental operator, got into the airport 
: : i : business about a year ago (BW Sep. 
TECHNICAL SALES SERVICE — ANOTHER AIRCO PLUS-VALUE FOR CUSTOMERS 20°47,p28), now operates in Atlanta 
To assure its customers of high efficiency in all applications of the oxy- and Milwaukee. But since this kind of 
acetylene flame or electric arc, Air Reduction has available the broad, business is operated on an_ exclusive 
practical experience of its nationwide Technical Sales Division personnel. franchise basis, the first firm in has a big 
The collective experience and knowledge of these specialists has helped advantage. At present, Avis seems to 
— to a more effective use of Airco processes and products. Profit aaa cciatieat il lead 
by this Airco “Plus-Value” service. Ask to have a Technical Sales Division “a Capa ee ae 
The Avis car rental ideas, however, 


man call today. Write your nearest Airco office. In Texas: Magnolia Airco 


: ta : é : 2 > y ai -asing 
Gas Products Company. On West Coast: Air Reduction Pacific Company. do not end with airports. Auto Leasing 


Corp., another of his firms, supplies 

fleets of cars to Detroit manufacturers 

on a rental basis—$85 a month plus a 

AIR REDUCTION mileage fee. Cars and service are fur- 

nished by Avis through his own dealer- 

ship. This idea is not new—a similar 

service already covers New England 

(BW —Jan.8’49,p32) and others operate 
less formally elsewhere. 


Offices in Principal Cities 


Headquarters for Oxygen, Acetylene and Other Gases... Carbide .. . Gas Cutting Machines... Gas Welding 
Apparatus and Supplies... Arc Welders, Electrodes and Accessories 
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It cost Mr. Theater Owner 

one lady’s suit and the price of re-covering 
1500 plastic fabric seats, to learn 

that inferior colors will rub off... 


This could never happen with Glidden 
Cadmolith Colors. These brilliant reds and 
yellows are now widely used in Plastics, 

as well as in Wallpaper, Vinyl Coatings, 
Fabrics, Paper, Printing Inks, Enamels, 
Leathers, Lacquers, Rubber and many other 
products. Cadmolith Colors offer a combination 
of advantages found in no other pigments. 
They won't fade or rub off; they are 

highly resistant to heat, acids, alkalis, chemical 
fumes, soot and weather. 


If the product you manufacture requires red or 


‘AT p yellow pigments, write for our Cadmolith 
CADMOLITA 


ONE Wi ~—s folder which gives complete details, with color 


chips. Write the Chemical and Pigment Com- 
pany, Division of The Glidden Company, 
Union Commerce Building, Cleveland 14, Ohio. 


Quali Ceced: by esea the- 


In all of the following fields, Glidden leadership in research is 
proving invaluable to industry. Your inquiry is invited. 
The Glidden Company, Cleveland 14. Obio. In 
Canada, Ihe Glidden Company Lid., Toronto. 





Principal Glidden Products—fOODS: Durkee’s Famous Dressing; Durkee’s Margarine; Durkee’s Mayonnaise; Durkee’s Salad Dressing; Durkee’s Shortening; 
Durkee’s Shred Coconut; Durkee’s Spices and Worcestershire Sauce; Durkee’s Puff Pastry Margarines and Shortenings for the Bakery Trade; Special Ingredients for 
Confectioners @ SOYBEAN PRODUCTS: Alpha* Protein; Prosein*; Fine Chemicals; Glidden Lecithin; Soya Flour and Grits; Albusoy*; Soybean Meal and Flakes 
FEEDS: Poultry and Livestock e PAINTS: SPRED-Flat; SPRED-Luster; Japalac; Ripolin Enamel; Spray-Day-Lite; Endurance House Paint; Gliddenspar Varnish; Nubelite; 
Industrial Paints; Industrial Lacquers; Enamels and Varnishes; Glidair Aviation Finishes e VEGETABLE OILS: Soybean Oils; Coconut Oils; Cottonseed Oils; Peanut Oils; 
Corn Oils; Palm Oils; Linseed Oil e CHEMICALS AND PIGMENTS: Titanium Dioxide; Lithopone; Cadmium Colors; Litharge; Red Lead; Euston White Lead; Cuprous Oxide; 
Zinc Sulphate Crystals e METALS AND MINERALS: Powdered Iron, Copper and Lead; Glidden Type Metal e NAVAL STORES: Tars and Resins; Turpentine; 


Solvents; Synthetic Rubber Compounds; Compounds for Plastics. “Trademark Registered 


© 1949, The Glidden Company 
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No matter where you are located — there 
is a LOUIS ALLIS sales or service represen- 
tative within a relatively few hours from 
you — at present there are exactly 1572* 
strategically located trained experts to 
serve you. A telegram or telephone call 
to the factory — or our local office will 
bring QUICK efficient service when needed. 


Selection 


Nearly fifty years of designing and build- 
ing special motors for special applications 
— plus the creating, developing, and pio- 
neering of many special types of motors 
for special operating conditions — 

— give you one of — if not THE largest 
selection of sizes and types of standard 
and special motors in the entire industry 
today. 

There is a size and type LOUIS ALLIS elec- 
tric motor for every industrial requirement. 


Creative Engineering 
Almost a half century of creating and pro- 
ducing highly specialized motors for un- 
usual applications has given our engineer- 
ing staff a wealth of varied experience — 
experience that will be invaluable in help- 
ing design and create a special motor for 
YOUR particular special application. 


NO MATTER WHAT YOUR MOTOR 
REQUIREMENTS ARE — YOU CAN 
DEPEND UPON LOUIS ALLIS — 
Your inquiry will receive our most prompt 
and careful attention 











*( Actual count as of November 1, 1948—and growing fast.) 


THE LOUIS ALLIS CO. 
MILWAUKEE 7, WISCONSIN 


























Rails Eye Ore Job 


Development in Labrador 
starts B. & O. working on plans 
to ship iron to U. S. steel area. 
But there are a lot of “ifs.” 


Ihe news of the Labrador iron-ore 
strike (BW —Sep.11’48,p40) has _ set 
U. S. industry looking for a way to 
get it here. Steclmen have been look- 
ing for some time. ‘This week, the rail- 
road men joined them. 

All the looking is at long range. It 
will be some five years before the ore can 
move across the Labrador wastes to a 
port near the mouth of the St. Law- 
rence. 

But there’s no doubt that the ore 
find in Labrador and northern Que- 
bec is the real thing; there are at least 
300-million tons of high-grade ore there 
(BW—Feb.5’49,p23). Plans and rumors 
of plans to move it to steel plants are 
already in the air. 
eB. & O. Plans—The Baltimore & 
Ohio R.R. said it’s giving the matter 
“very serious study.” It has three points 
on the Atlantic Coast where it could 
pick up ore that moves down on coast- 
wise vessels: Baltimore, Philadelphia, 
and New York. Thence B. & O. could 
ship it to Pittsburgh. 

Or, suppose the St. Lawrence Seaway 
project goes through. B. & O. figures it 
could still be in the running. The road 
could pick up shipments at Buffalo or 
Rochester, N. Y., from vessels that 


moved down the St. Lawrence to the 
Great Lakes. 

e Pennsy Rumors—In Cleveland, rum- 
ors are that M. A. Hanna Co. is work- 
ing up a deal with the Pennsylvania 
R.R. to haul the ore inland from New 
Jersey. Hanna, with Hollinger Consoli- 
dated Gold Mines, Ltd., holds rights to 
a big chunk of Labrador ore land. 
Pennsylvania officials deny any such 
move is in the making. But the rumor 
makes some sense. Pennsy freight trains 
deliver coal to South Amboy, N. J. 
Labrador iron ore would make a good 
cargo for cars returning to the Pitts- 
burgh area. 





TRANSPORTATION BRIEFS 





Illinois Central borrowed ideas freely 
from the galley of modern submarines 
in designing its latest dining car. It’s 
all electric (1.C. claims a “‘first’’), carries 
its own diesel power house. G.E. had a 
hand in the design. 

e 
Average age of cars on U.S. highways is 
now 9.3 years, says R. L. Polk & Co. 
Trucks are a little younger: ‘hey aver- 
age about eight years. Less than a third 
of all vehicles registered (36.5-million) 
are postwar models. 

e 
Hudson River Day Line won't disappear 
after all (BW—Nov.13’48,p28). An ex- 
cursion line—the Sutton Line—has 
bought its four boats. ‘They will prob- 
ably run only as far as Poughkeepsie 
from now on. 





Chrysler Introduces the 1949 Chrysler 


previously debuted sisters, the car is roomier 
on the inside although shorter, narrower 
and lower on the outside. Other features: 
more powerful engines, new steering system. 


Chrysler Corp., following its plan of an- 
nouncing this year’s models by the dribble, 
this week introduced its 1949 Chrysler. 
Bearing a close family resemblance to its 
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“Little Red Schoolhouse 
helps you 


constantly growing num- 
| ber of Simonds Distrib- 

utor’s Salesmen are grad- 

uating from the “Little 
Red Schoolhouse.” These classes 
are continuing, and are made up of 
salesmen sent to Fitchburg from all 
over the country by Industrial Sup- 
ply Distributors who sell Simonds 
Saws, Knives and Files. 


When these men complete the in- 
tensive course in Simonds Cutting 
Tools they are much better able to 
serve YOU ... better able to advise 
you about the correct cutting tools 
for your particular job or help on 
any service problem. 

So when a Simonds Distributor’s 


Salesman calls on you, remember 
it’s worth your while to see him. 


\ 


SIMONDS 


SAW AND STEEL CO 


FITCHBURG, MASS. 
Other Divisions of SIMONDS SAW AND STEEL CO. 
maki ity Products for Industry 














Clever 
Businessmen 


are making talking 
pictures pay-off 





Today — for selling, 
training, demonstration, 
public relations — thou- 
sands of leading indus- 
trial concerns are doing 
an outstanding job with 
l6mm. sound films! The 
combination of motion, 
sound and color is 
uniquely effective — 
dramatically result-producing. 

New improved projection equip- 
ment such as the Ampro “Compact” 
helps produce even better results. 
For here is a complete 16mm. sound 

| projection unit — projector, ampli- 
i fier, speaker, film—all in one 
portable case. Projector swings up 
into operating position in few 
; seconds. Sturdy, trouble-free, simple 
to operate, easy to service — and 
built at an economy price. 
| Send for Circular 
giving specifications, prices and 
| full details on the new Ampro 
| ““Compact.'’ Also for free booklet. 
“A Powerful Aid for Industry," 
showing how 
| 16mm. sound 
films can best 
j be used to help 
solve your 
' 
| 
' 









problems. 
*T. M. REG. 
U.S. PAT. OFF. 


| AMPRO CORPORATION 
| 2835 N. Western Ave., Chicago 18, Il. 
Please send me ful! details, specifications and 
price on the Ampro ‘‘Compact'’ 16mm. Sound 
Projector, also free booklet, ‘A Powerful Aid 
} for Industry."' 


Name. ci aE mates tlociitie 
Address___ Ssilfagreso-e-ontalinhenntinineeanteabdnishate 


City ‘ a were 
| Bw-349 | 


A General Precision Equipment Corporation Subsidiary ! 
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Needling Consumer Credit 


Relaxing Regulation W 
may check downturn in instal- 
ment buying. Businesses are also 
revising credit policies. 


A little hook on the end of a long, 
steady line (chart, right) is causing a 
lot of comment these days. ‘The line 
represents the amount of instalment 
credit outstanding. The hook—which 
shows the status at the end of January, 
1949—indicates that for the first time in 
three years this figure has dipped. 

In itself, the drop isn’t too significant. 
But it’s symptomatic of the general state 
of instalment credit—which last week 
caused: 


FEDERAL RESERVE BOARD Officials to 
loosen their hold on consumer credit, 
by modifying the terms of Regulation 
W (BW—Mar.5’49,p16); 

INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER CO. to set 
up a separate instalment finance sub- 
sidiary to provide supplementary fi- 
nancing for its dealers and their cus- 
tomers. 


Under the board’s new regulation, 
consumers can now purchase any con- 
trolled item—except an automobile—by 
putting 15% of the purchase price 
down in cash. Previously, they’ve had to 
ante up 20%. And instead of having to 
pay off the balance in 15- and 18-month 
periods, they now have 21 months. 

The board eased the rules on buying 
autos, too, though not so much. The 
customer must still put one-third down, 
but he has 21 months in which to pav. 
Before, he had to pay for a new car in 
18 months, a used car in 15 months. 
eMixed Response—Businessmen greeted 
the board’s new rules with mixed reac 
tions. Among the most enthusiastic 
were the finance companies. Arthur O. 
Dietz, president of C.I.T. Financial 
Corp., called the move “realistic and 
constructive and . . . decidedly helpful 
to automobile buyers and other purchas- 
ers with average incomes.” 

Howard L. Wynegar, president of 
Commercial Credit Corp., was less jubi- 
lant. The modification was a good 
move, he said, but it didn’t go “quite 
far enough.” 

General Motors officials were cool to 
the move. The company hasn’t changed 
its position against removal of the curbs, 
they stated. 
eG. M.’s Position—G, M., of course, can 
afford to maintain such a position right 
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now; in fact, controls may even give 
G.M. a competitive advantage. The 
market for its autos, while breaking 
even with demand in some lines, is still 
good. So, as yet, the company doesn’t 
need credit relaxation to sell its cars. 

Some other auto makers, however, do 
need easier credit to make sales. Joseph 
W. Frazer, president of Kaiser-Frazer 
Corp., attacked the credit modification, 
saying that it hadn’t gone far enough. 
¢ Boxscore—Many trade economists are 
split on this question: Just how much 
effect does Regulation W have on retail 
sales anyway? Here’s a boxscore of the 
debatable months before and after No- 
vember, 1947—the month that Regula- 
tion W was relaxed: 

After relaxation there was a spurt in 
the average rate of increase in credit 
volume: It went from $141.2-million to 
$182-million. (These figures, covering 
the 10 months before and after, haven't 
been adjusted for seasonal highs and 
lows. So there’s a possibility that the 
traditional December sales peak may 
have inflated the post-Regulation W 
average somewhat.) 

e Slowed Down—Then controls were re- 
imposed last September—and the rate 
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NEW DEPA 
NEW DEPS 
NEW DEPARTUR 


NEW DEPARTI 


Pie name back of 
these ball bearings 


is your assurance of 
the performance 
that keeps your 
product sold to the 
ultimate consumer. 


NEW DEPARTURE 


BALL BEARINGS 


NEW DEPARTURE -- Division of GENERAL MOTORS + BRISTOL. CONNECTICUT 
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SUCCESSFUL 
GIFT PACKAGE 


—JIn Corrugated 


At the H & D Package Laboratory, 
leather and wood and linen patterns 
are often simulated in corrugated 
board. Distributors of specialty items 
are capitalizing on H & D ingenuity 
and craftsmanship to sell merchan- 
dise. Relatively inexpensive, distinc- 
tive in appearance, rugged in con- 
struction, these H & D corrugated 
boxes are a complement to the high- 
est quality products. 


FAMILY NAME 
FEATURED 
in 
‘‘Look-Alike’’ Packages 


Quick, easy identification and selec- 
tion are important where the same 
product is made in several sizes and 
several models. Automotive parts, for 
example, win greater dealer accept- 
ance when the packaging plan in- 
cludes simplicity, legibility and con- 
venience. The H & D boxes shown 
here effectively display the manu- 
facturer’s name, conserve shelf 
space, give necessary product infor- 
mation, simplify inventory-taking, re- 
quire no repacking, provide ample 
product protection. 


FLUORESCENT 
LIGHTS 
Shipped Safely 
in Corrugated Boxes 


A complicated ‘problem of packaging 
fluorescent fixtures—odd-shaped, 
bulky, fragile—has been solved with 
an H & D engineered box which has 
reduced the entire packing operation 
to a mere 70 seconds! An ingenious 
arrangement of six interior pieces of 
corrugated board provides more 
than ample protection. The packed 
product can be stacked and loaded 
cad shipped as safely as any other 
type of merchandise—thanks to H &D 
package engineering. 








of increase slowed down again. For the 
five months following, the rate averaged 
only $55.4-million. 

Different types of credit have fol 
lowed different patterns. After Sep 
tember the average monthly increase in 
the volume of auto-sales credit slowed 
down. But non-auto sales credit was 
apparently unaffected until January 
when it nosedived. 
¢ Boost Sales?—These figures, say those 
who favor relaxation, show that there 
is a direct relation between the credit 
curbs and sales. They feel that the new 
modified rules will boost sales—particu- 
larly of appliances and furniture. 

They aren’t so sanguine about the 

automobile field. But they think it will 
help some, for this reason: The main 
boost will be in sales of used cars. And 
with the auto market getting back to 
its prewar state (BW—Mar.5’49,p19), 
used-car sales influence sales of new cars, 
too. Frequently, moving a new car de- 
pends on the dealer’s ability to sell the 
turn-ins he gets in trade—thereby en- 
abling him to offer a potential customer 
an attractive price for his used car. 
e Aim is Stability—The Federal Reserve 
Board itself hopes that the relaxation of 
credit controls won’t change credit vol 
ume much. The board considers con 
sumer credit extremely volatile; in a 
period of recession it ‘can contract to 
almost nothing overnight. And con 
versely, it can lead the wav for credit 
expansion to spark another round of 
inflation. 

Hence, the board’s aim is stabilitv. If 
any changes have to come—in either di 
rection—the board hopes they can be 
made gradually. 

And it seems likely that if the board 

sees instalment volume shrinking very 
much further, it will relax the controls 
even more. 
e Industry Policies—The same _ factors 
that brought about the modification of 
Regulation W = have convinced many 
businessmen that the time has come to 
look at their own credit structures. 

International Harvester, for one, has 
announced its answer to the credit prob- 
lem. Here’s the problem that preceded 
last week’s decision: 

Several years ago the company (which 

at one time carried as much as $90-mil- 
lion in consumer paper and $60-million 
in dealer paper) found that the war had 
greatly reduced the amount of customer 
and dealer indebtedness. And it decided 
not to let it climb to such dizzving 
heights again (BW—May1$8’46,p80). 
e New Subsidiary—So I-H. advised its 
dealers to finance their stocks through 
local banks, persuade their customers to 
do the same. The plan hasn’t been en- 
tirely successful; banks, conservative by 
nature, haven’t always made loans to 
customers I.-I]. considers good risks. 

To supplement financing by regular 
financial institutions, the company has 
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Think about this 


sometime... 


14 stories up 


In THE Past you’ve probably looked from some high 
window, and wondered what would happen if you 
were trapped by fire. But the chances are you never 
thought it could really happen to you! 


But it could and might happen to you. And here’s how. 


Granted that your favorite hotel is made of steel and 
concrete and it will not burn. It is “fireproof”. But its 
contents are not. It is like a furnace, with fuel at the 
bottom—perhaps flammable wastes and stored goods 
of all kinds in the basement. And like a furnace, when 
ignited, the flame is at the bottom, but the heat goes 
to the top. Red hot gases surge through elevator 
shafts, vents and passageways, carrying destruction 
upward, 


° °o ° ° 


YES, IT CAN HAPPEN TO YOU, or anyone, for as long as 
people are human and careless, there is no way to prevent 
such fires from starting... 

But such fires can be controlled. Needless destruction and 
loss of life can be prevented by checking fire at the source, 











when it starts, with Grinnell Automatic Sprinkler Systems. 
Seventy years experience show that close to 100% of 
fires starting in buildings protected by Grinnell Sprinkler 
Systems are extinguished before doing material damage. 


@ SEE THAT GRINNELL SPRINKLER HEADS ARE ON GUARD! 


In hotels, schools, hospitals, theatres and factories, there 
is a moral obligation upon management for the utmost in 
protection of life and property. For your own sake be sure 
the hotel, the plant, the schools for which you are respon- 
sible are protected with the famous Grinnell Automatic 
Sprinkler heads—-your assurance of protection against fire 


Grinnell Company, Inc., Providence 1, Rhode Island. 


GRINNELL 


AUTOMATIC FIRE PROTECTION SYSTEMS 





Old Words take on New Meaning 


with these Continental 


RED SEAL ENGINES 


For TRANSPORTATION 





Continental Motors now offers a matchless line 
of large overhead-valve engines designed espe- 
cially for transportation. Produced in sizes from 
T-6427, one of the '50 to 250 horsepower, these up-to-the-minute 
engines of this group, delivers power plants make possible a new concept of 


150 h.p. af 2600 r.p.m. Oil * 

Peg pate Ngee cen hr heavy truck and bus design. 
cooled exhaust valves of 

Roto type with stellite valve PERFORMANCE 
inserts; heat-treated block 


dab: teieate: Cattell saaaen Being designed to operate at higher r.p.m., these engines 


jackets with directional cool- OP OF the way for the use of higher gear ratios, resulting 
ing; Tocco-hardened crank- in the faster pickup, better climbing characteristics and 
shaft with vibration domp- higher road speeds which add up to FASTER SCHEDULES. 


ener; woter by-pass system 


with ‘stats for fast warm-up EASE OF SERVICING 


and high thermal efficiency; iy: . a : 
thin-shell heavy-duty acid- Parts requiring occasional adjustment or service are 


resistant bearings; individual Quickly accessible, to minimize time out. Overhead-valve 
porting; full-pressure metered assemblies come off as a unit. Tappets are easily removed 
lubrication; fuel pump on cool and replaced from above. 

side of engine; engine-lubri- 


cated air compressor; exhaust 
manifold with two expansion NEW FUELS 
points. These engines, supplied today with heads adapted to 70 


Complete specifications and or 80 octane gasoline, are designed to use new fuels, 
outline drawings are available. with improved performance and economy, as such fuels 
Write for bulletin 1148427. become available. Most models can be adapted to 

butane, and several have counterparts in Continental's 
Diesel line. 


(ontinental Motors [orporation 
MUSKEGON, MICHIGAN 
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set up International Harvester Credit 
Corp. The new subsidiary will begin 
operations next month with a capital of 
$10-million, paid in by the parent com- 
pany. Additional working funds will be 
borrowed from banks as needed. 
Harvester hopes that banks and local 
financing agencies will still be the prin- 
cipal financing sources for both its deal- 
ers and their customers. But the new 
company will see to it that I.-H. doesn’t 
lose a sale—just because a customer with 
good credit can’t borrow locally. 
e Westinghouse—Westinghouse — Elec- 
tric Co., on the other hand, claims that 
it has been successful with its leave-it-to- 
the-banks policy (BW—Sep.11°48,p82). 
Thus far the Westinghouse plan, which 
is aimed both at financing dealers’ stocks 
and consumer purchasing, seems to be 
gaining acceptance. One possible rea- 
son: The plan contains certain insur- 
ance and repossession provisions which, 
according to company officials, make it 
attractive to lenders. 
e Tire Credit—The tire companies are 
monkeying with their credit structure, 
too, but it’s strictly in the field of trade 
credit. They brought back their prewar 
practice of “spring dating” during the 
winter of 1947-1948: this vear it’s even 
more widespread. Under this program, 
the manufacturers ship tires to dealers 
during January and February (usually 
the slowest months for the industry), 
bill them later. Usual practice is to bill 
one-third of the charge during May, 
June, and July. 


Wins Ad Award 


Stanley Resor, president of J. Walter 
Thompson Co., last week was handed the 
1948 Gold Medal Award for ‘distinguished 
services to advertising.” Advertising & Sell- 
ing Magazine presents the medal at a dinner 
each year. The 1947 award went to 
Theodore S$. Repplier, president of The 
Advertising Council. 
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Portlar 
Oregor 
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It’s big news when a famous news- 
paper uses well water to heat as well 
as cool its building. 

The new plant of the Portland 
Oregonian has one of the world’s 
largest applications of the “heat 
pump”... in which ground water is 
used to furnish heat or get rid of heat. 

It’s big news, too, when your cus- 
tomers, clients, guests, employees, 
learn you have provided modern air 
conditioning for their comfort. 

So take a tip from the Portland 
Oregonian whose architect and en- 
gineer selected Worthington equip- 
ment. You'll find a Worthington air 





ARCHITECT: PIETRO BELUSCHI 


ENGINEER. J. DONALD KROEKER AIR CONDITIONING AND REFRIGERATION 


to your front door... 







conditioning system runs more 
smoothly, more quietly, at less cost. 
It’s perfectly balanced—all compo- 
nents made by Worthington itse/f.* 
Ask your nearest Worthington 
distributor (in Classified Telephone 
Book) to show you why Worthing- 
ton’s over-50-year experience in air 
conditioning and refrigeration means 
there’s more worth in Worthington. 
Worthington Pump and Machinery 
Corporation, Air Conditioning and 
Refrigeration Div., Harrison, N. J. 


*Worthington makes more of the vital innards 
—compressors, condensers, engines, turbines, 
pumps—than any other one manufacturer. 
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PREFERRED 
e Clean heat 
e Customer-employee comfort 


© For homes, offices, stores 
factories 


e Leads world imsales since 1888 








. Catalog U-45 shows many ex 


clusive features 
Dealers everywhere — WRITE 
TODAY 


REZNOR MANUFACTURING CO. 


3 UNION ST. MERCER, PENNA. 





DID YOU KNOW 
$309,874% 


Has been spent in Two 
years to Improve rooms 





and serv- 
ices for 
you? 
500 r Y new 
rede at 
Improved 
ties for th le} 


cious Skirvin food! And service that makes 
you grin not just smrle! Stop once— 


and you'll always Stay at the... 


Shirvin 


HOTEL 


Dan W. James, Pres 





© QKuroma city, oxta. 
Hospitality Heart of the State 
| 500 rooms from $3.50! i 
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THE ELNA is Switzerland’s entry in the 
race for the U. S. sewing-machine market 





THE NECCHI is imported from Italy by 
Leon Jolson at a 2,000-a-month clip 


Imported Sewing Machines 


European makers are turning the tables on Singer and other 
U. S. firms. Now they're sending sewing machines here in hopes 


of snatching part of the big U. S. 


A couple of dark horses have en- 
tered the race to supply U. S. women 
with sewing machines. One is the 
Necchi Sewing Machine Sales Corp., 
which sells a line of machines made by 
the Italian firm of Aziende Industriali 
Vittoria Necchi. The other is sold by 
Elna Corp.; its model is a_ portable 
made by Tavaro Works, a Swiss firm. 
@ Lush Market—Next week, Necchi will 
officially introduce its line with a flossy 
cocktail party featuring a sewing race 
between some 18 contestants. 

Ina, at present, is confining its sales 
efforts to the New York area. ‘The 
company has already set up a swank 
salon, begun advertising in the New 
Yorker magazine. 

With home sewing on the increase, 
the two companies have picked a lush 
market. Their bid comes at a_ time 
when the two giants in the field, Singer 
Mfg. Co. and White Sewing Machine 
Co., have both announced plans to ex 
pand their instruction-center programs, 
thus plugging for a bigger share of the 
market (BW—Aug.14'49,p75). 

e The Necchi—The Necchi line consists 
of eight straight-sewing units, priced 
from $142 to $235, and eight machines 
for fancier types of sewing. Prices on 
these models run from $205, for a 
portable, to $318. (Singer’s prices, by 
comparison, start at $89.50 for a port- 
able, run to $321 for a console unit.) 

Necchi is playing up one feature of 
its fancy line—the machine’s ability to 
do zig-zag stitching. Such tasks as but- 


market. 


tonholing, monogramming, and em 
broidery are done by this feature. 
Currently Necchi is importing some 
2,000 machines a month, hopes to 
bring in some 30,000 this year. ‘The 
company has already organized a sales 
force of some 350 dealers and dis- 
tributors, expects to increase the num 
ber to 1,000 by 1950. These are re- 
spectable figures. But they don’t, of 
course, come close to statistics on U. S. 
manufacturers: (Last year, White Sew 
ing Machine turned out nearly 300,000 
machines; Singer meanwhile was build 
ing its chain of Singer Sewing Centers 
up to 2,000 in all.) 
¢ Leon Jolson—Necchi’s president is 36 
year-old Leon Jolson (above), a former 
displaced person who came to the U. S. 
two years ago. Jolson’s first American 
venture (while living on $90 a month 
from a private relief agency) was to 
borrow enough money to export 10,000 
sewing machine needles to Italy. His 
success in this operation led the relief 
agency to advance him $2,000 to im- 
port some Necchi machines. 
e The Elna—F}na Corp. is pinning all 
its hopes on one model, a portable. 
This unit, which retails at $179, comes 
in a light case which unfolds to make a 
work table when the machine is set up. 
Elna puts a lot of emphasis on the ma- 
chine’s “free arm” which enables the 
operator to darn a sock or sew up a 
sleeve without turning it inside out. 
The complete outfit, case and machine, 
weighs only 144 Ib. 
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JUKE BOX BY THE RUDOLPH WURLITZER CO. 


USTe to the ears of a production chief... 

















@ Even when he squires his wife and daughter out to lunch, a production 
man’s apt to carry a problem around in his head. It might, for instance, 
be that age-old problem— 


How to get volume production of plated parts 
and yet maintain high quality of finish? 


So, when a pal points to the beautiful chrome trim on the Wurlitzer 

juke box, and mentions that Wurlitzer does it with Udylite equipment 
. well, that’s an idea worth looking into. Yes, that’s music to a produc- 

tion man’s ears! 

Let’s look at YOUR company: Do vou want better plate d finishes at higher 

speeds? Are you secking gleaming, flawless finishes—with that “custom- 

plated” look—on products in mass production? Are your present methods 

too slow? Loo costly? 

Then call in a Udylite Technical Man without further delay. He will 

analyze your operations, and make recommendations that will boost your 





Udylite Fully Automatic Plating Machines are used output, improve product quality, and cut costs remarkably. Write or 
by The Rudolph Wurlitzer Co., North ‘Tonawanda, 
N.Y. They provide continuous plating with labora- 
tory exactness in production of chrome trim and parts. 


phone us today—no cost or obligation for a complete technical analysis 
and recommendations. ‘The Udylite Corporation, Detroit 11, Michigan. 
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TESTED SOLUTIONS © TAILORED EQUIPMENT 
AUTGMATIC CONTROL IN METAL FINISHING 







PIONEER OF A BETTER WAY IN PLATING ...« 
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Detergents Gain 


Soap sales sagged last year 
while synthetic detergents took 
a bigger slice of the market. Pro- 
ducers plug hard for sales. 


When the Assn. of American Soap 
& Glycerine Producers hung out its 
1948 sales figures, bystanders saw that 
someone had switched wash suds. Sales 
of nonliquid soaps were down; syn- 
thetic detergents (BW —Sep.27'47,p60), 
on the other hand, were taking a grow- 
ing share of the market. 

That doesn’t necessarily mean a fight 

to the finish between the old-line soap 
makers and the producers of synthetics. 
Most soap manufacturers have hedged 
on the market by making both types of 
cleansers. The chemical companies who 
make detergents alone are the only ones 
with an all-or-nothing stake. 
e Sales Tally—A.S.&G.P.’s figures came 
from 60-odd soap companies who 
turn out about 90% of total U.S. pro- 
duction. Here’s the story they tell: 

Last vear, sales of nonliquid soaps 
were $575.6-million (2.5-billion — Ib.). 
That was 11% off from 1947; in the 
fourth quarter, sales sagged 31% below 
the same quarter of the previous year. 
Liquid soaps racked up sales of $4.1- 
million (3.3-million gal.). Their stand 
was better—the total was off only 2%, 
while fourth-quarter sales were 35% 
over the same period of 1947. 

But synthetic detergents _ tallied 
$111.3-million (401.7-million Ib.). Fig- 
ures for 1947 aren’t available, but sales 
showed a. 74% increase from the be 
ginning of 1948 to the end. 

e Synthetic’s Success—Three years ago 
synthetic detergents held 2% of the 
household market; today they account 
for 25% to 30% of it. Best guesses 
put 1949’s output above 650-million 
lb. Detergent makers say they'll sell 
close to 1-billion Ib. by 1952. Beyond 
that they think expansion will be slow. 
Ihey look at it this way: Detergents 
aren't likely to replace soap products; 
but they will supplement soap stocks 
in most homes. Eventually, sales of the 
two should run 50-50. 

¢ Come-Ons—There were plenty of 
signs last week that the soap industry 
had begun to scratch in earnest for sales. 
Lever Bros. Co. brought out its giant 
size package of “1950 Rinso”—a year in 
advance. B. T. Babbitt, Inc., was offer 
ing Bab-O for 1l-cent with every bottle 
of Glim (liquid detergent) purchased 
at regular price. Procter & Gamble Co. 
invaded the eastern market with Tide 
ifter field testing the product since 
1947. Trade rumors also had P. & G. 
testing a new liquid detergent called 
Joy. Colgate-Palmolive-Peet Co. pushed 
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its Vel detergent with halfprice sales, 
backed by a double-your-money-back- 
guarantee. 

Soap prices began slipping early last 
month when Procter & Gamble Co. cut 
wholesale prices 6%. Lever Bros. Co. 
and Colgate-Palmolive-Peet Co. also 
made 6% slashes. 

Main cause of the price cuts was the 
sharp drop in the cost of tallow (a key 
soap ingredient). Tallow prices skidded 
from 28¢ a lb. in January, 1947, to 8.2¢ 
a lb. last month. ; 





MARKETING BRIEFS 





To avoid damage suits against radio sta- 
tions, the Maine Broadcasters Assn. 
wants to end a station’s liability for (1) 
defamatory statemeats by _ political 
candidates; (2) statements that it had 
taken “due care to prevent.” ‘The asso 
ciation is sponsoring a bill before the 
legislature. 

e 
Kansas’ repeal of its prohibition law 
leaves only two legally dry states—Okla 
homa and Mississippi. Now Kansans will 
be able to buy liquor in privately owned 
package stores, where local option per- 
mits. But they still can’t buy it 
(legally) by the drink. : 

° 
‘Talon will open a new plant in Morton, 
Miss. It will handle the Southeast and 
Southwest zipper markets—which Talon 
wants to build up 

wor 

Advertisers’ superlatives about their 
wares that can’t be verified are out so 
far as the Cincinnati Enquirer, Post, 
and ‘Times-Star are concerned. ‘They've 
outlawed such statements as: “biggest 
bargains,” “America’s largest,” “we un- 
dersell,”” etc. 

» 
Sport shirts emblazoned with prints of 
the Ford trademark and car models will 
be sold by Montgomery Ward, J. C. 
Penney, other large chains this spring. 

, 
Firestone is going to market T'V sets 
with the Firestone brand name through 
its chain of retail stores. It is now test- 
ing sets made by about a dozen manu- 
facturers, will sign a contract with one 
of them soon. — 

> 
Georgia smokers won't be able to buy 
cigarettes at below-cost prices, if the 
governor signs a bill passed by the legis- 
lature. It sets the markup that (1) the 
customer must pay the retailer (8%); (2) 
the retailer must pay the wholesaler 
(14%). 

> 
TV sets in cars are O.K., savs an Ohio 
House bill, as long as the driver can’t 
see the screen. The state Senate must 
approve. 








HOW YOU CAN PUT MORE 
S pring N YOUR SALES 


Whenever spring steel is a vital 
part of your product the desired 
sales results are no doubt largely 
dependent on performance. And 
performance is exactly what 
CMP spring steel gives you— 
performance you can count on. 
Because CMP carbon and alloy 
spring steel offers unvarying 
accuracy to all specifications in 
coil after coil. You'll get the heat 
treatment response you want— 
annealing is controlled for ideal 
spheroidization, decarburization 
is held to absolute minimum and 
width and gauge are accurate to 
closest tolerances. It all adds up 
to better products and profits for 
you. Your inquiry will receive 
immediate, interested attention. 


LOW CARBON 
SPRING STEEL 
ALLOY GRADES 
STAINLESS 







the Cold Metal Products co. 
YOUNGSTOWN, O. 

NEW YORK ¢ CHICAGO « DETROIT 

INDIANAPOLIS * LOS ANGELES °¢ ST. LOUIS 
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| IT’S MOLDED PLASTIC... 


o 
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FROM FLASHLIGHTS 


TO FAN BLADES 


A GENERAL INDUSTRIES 


(oit- 


PRODUCTION SAVINGS 


You've everything to gain—nothing to 
lose—when you send your preliminary 
blueprints to General Industries for a 
confidential cost-check while your prod- 
ucts are stillin the drawing-board stage. 





Here’s why: In cost-checking any de- 
sign, General Industries’ experienced 
engineers think in terms of two basic 
questions—(1) What is the most eco- 
nomical means of producing the part? 
(2) What precautionary measures 
should be taken now to eliminate costly 
design changes and production inter- 
ruptions later on? Only after they have 
completed a thorough analysis, do these 
engineers approve the design “as is’, 
or suggest cost-saving modifications. 
General Industries—one of America’s 
largest producers of custom molded 
plastics—offers you this cost-check serv- 
ice without cost or obligation. For 
an actual demonstration of how it 
can save money for you, send your 
blueprints today. 





THE GENERAL 
INDUSTRIES CO. 





DEPARTMENT Y ELYRIA, OHIO 
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Cheaper Powdered Iron 


Vanadium-Alloy Steel Co. is applying a technique used 
with copper to the production of powdered iron. 


Powder metallurgy is today a standard 
manufacturing technique. More and 
more manufacturers find they can cut 
the cost of tricky parts this way: ‘lake 
fine metal powders, press them to shape 
in a die, then heat to bring up properties 
(BW—Jun.7’47,p82). 

So far, powdered copper gets most of 

the attention from manufacturers. 
About 1.4-million Ib. are used every 
month. Powdered iron lags behind: It 
runs about a million Ib. a month. About 
half (553,000 Ib.) is made in this coun- 
try by a dozen or so companies; another 
431,000 Ib. comes from Sweden. 
e Cost—One reason for the lag is the 
high price of powdered iron and alloying 
powders. Swedish powdered iron is cur- 
rently priced at around 10¢ a Ib.; do- 
mestic iron powder ranges all the way 
from 11]¢ a Ib. to 20¢. 

Now a new powdered-metal supplier 
is out to do something about this. It is 
Vanadium-Alloy Steel Co., which will 
concentrate on iron and steel alloys and 
furnish them at lower prices, it an- 
nounces. Its pilot plant at Latrobe, Pa., 


will have a capacity of 20 tons a week. 
e New Supplier—It intends to do this 
by using a powdering process that’s new 
to the powdered-iron industry, though 
it is used in making copper powders. 
And V-A has still another trick up its 
sleeve: It will make powders that are 
completely alloyed before delivery. 

Manufacturers will welcome _ this 
news. ‘Iwo new advantages—price and 
supply—will supplement the _ basic 
plusses the process offers: little or no 
waste of material; minimum machining; 
ability to meet close tolerances at high 
production rates; control over porosity 
(useful in bearings and filters); and close 
control over strength through powder- 
mixing to a definite prescription. 
e New Process—In essence, V-A’s 
method consists of making the desired 
alloy in a melt, then powdering the 
molten mass. (Powdered iron and steel 
alloys have been obtained in the past by 
adding alloys in powdered form to the 
powdered iron, then blending the mass 
by mechanical mixing.) 

The new process is an adaptation of a 
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Concrete Rings Brace Cofferdam 


When engineers have to build or dig under 
water, they build cofferdams of sheet piles 
to hold back the water. Cross bracing is 
often needed—to prevent collapse—but cross 
bracing gets in the way. 

Western Foundation Corp., working on a 


Union Electric Power Co. project at Venice, 
Ill., is doing it differently. The company 
braces the piles with reinforced concrete 
rings that completely circle the work area, 
take the water thrust that shoves against the 
sheet piles. 
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For example, take a look at this chart. Each 
represents a new B&W Boiler, either placed in 
service or ordered since V-J Day, for the stations 
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THE BASCOCK & WILCOX CO. Genera! Offices: 85 Liberty S!, New York 6, N.Y. Werke: Alliance and Barberto, O., Avgusia, Ge. 
w-Tube Boilers for Marine Service Woter Cooled Furnaces Super- 
A cate Pulverited Coa! Equipment 
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With today’s leveling-off pro- 
cess, profit margins may be 
smaller. To lower your “break- 
even” point may be your prime 
concern. Then every cost will have to be studied—every 
economy will have to be made. 

In materials handling you will probably find your 
greatest wastes—and your greatest opportunities for 
savings. That is why so many plant executives have 
“Mobilized” their materials handling operations. Mobilift 
is designed not only for lower initial costs, but for 
lower per unit costs of handling materials. Its compact 
design, its adaptability to many types of handling and 
its speed of operation have lowered handling costs for 
thousands of American industries. 

“Mobilize” now for a lower “break-even” point in 
your operation. Sign the coupon below and let us prove 
the economy of a Mobilift handling system in your plant. 


PRODUCTION, 
STORAGE AND 
HANDLING COSTS 


DISTRICT SALES OFFICES 
NEW YORK BERKELEY ATLANTA 
CHICAGO LOSANGELES DALLAS 




















g | 
1 MOBILIFT CORPORATION r 
: 835 S.E. Main Street, Portland 14, Oregon 8-W : 
g Please send me your illustrated folder on Mobilift operation. E 
et El 
t Name : 
Eb ae a 
g a 
fl Addre I 
5 a 
RN er eee — i] 
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basic idea covered by Gregory Com- 
stock’s patents and licensed through 
I’. W, Burk & Co., Inc., of New York. 
It has been used by American Brass Co. 
for making powdered copper. But it 
was easier to apply it to copper than to 
iron. 

© How It Works—V-A takes the electric- 
furnace melt, then transfers it+to a pot 
lined with a zirconium-silicate refrac- 
tory. A thin zirconium-oxide tube leads 
the molten metal from the bottom of 
the pot to a disintegrating machine. 

‘There the pencil-thin stream of metal 

is literally blasted and torn into powder 
form by fine streams of water. These 
squirt from 16 water jets on the outside 
of a disc which rotates at the rate of 
6,000 rpm. Water is pumped into the 
disc at low pressure; centrifugal action 
of the revolving disc builds up enough 
pressure to splatter the fluid iron or steel 
into powdered form. 
e Fineness—How fine the powder is and 
the character of the iron or steel, de 
pend on the force of the water. Fine 
ness—expressed in mesh size—is con 
trolled by moving the stream of molten 
metal closer or farther from the jets of 
water. 

The resulting powdered mass is not 
uniform in size as it comes from the 
machine. Some is much coarser than 
the average minus-100 mesh powder. 
That stuff is sent back into the melt. 
The balance of the powder is sifted for 
size, the finest grade readily passing 
through a 325-mesh screen. 

In the next step, the screened pow- 
ders are carried by water to settling 
tanks. About 175 gals. of water are used 
per minute in the V-A pilot plant. The 
water is recirculated. The powdered 
steel or iron passes through a furnace of 
medium-degree temperature for drying, 
and removing the oxidation it picked 
up from the water. 

e Many Materials—When dried, the 
powder flows readily because the parti 
cles are spherical, not flaky. Trial tests 
by V-A show that any material that can 
be melted can be powdered by the 
process. 

e Wider Horizons—With such iron and 
steel alloys available in powdered form, 
V-A expects the horizon of the pow 
dered metal industry to be broadened 
considerably. 

Stainless-steel powder is already be 
ing tried out by one maker of fans as a 
sprayed-on covering for fan blades sub- 
ject to corrosive vapors in the chemical 
industry. The same idea is being tested 
for filters in the chemical and food in 
dustries. Such applications would bring 
powdered metal into direct competition 
with clad steel and the all-stainless stec] 
products. 

An auto-engine builder is investi- 
gating the possibilities of using pow 
dered alloy steels for making engine 
valves. 
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FINEST, FASTEST TRANSPORTATION. You save hours, MEALS. Served by courteous, attractive stewardesses. 


and often days. Speeds as fast as 9 hours, 50 minutes Not just food—but “the finest meals aloft,” with the 
coast to coast on luxurious DC-6 Mainliner 300s. price included in your fare. 






| { . j 

SERVICE. No tips or expenses aloft. Yet all United OPTIONAL ROUTES. When you fly United, your ticket 
personnel are ever mindful of your comfort. You en- often includes opportunities to go one way, return 
joy the trip and you arrive fresh and rested! another, at little or no extra cost. 













YOUR BEST DOLLAR BUY IS WHEN YOU FLY UNITED PASSENGERS * MAIL 
EXPRESS * FREIGHT 


Your ticket on United costs you only 4% AIR PARCEL POST 


more than it did in 1939—as compared to an 
increase of over 70% in the Consumers’ Price 
Index! Now, more than ever, it pays to 
fly United .. . and it costs far less than you 
think. For reservations, call United 
or an authorized travel agent. 


THE MAIN LINE AIRWAY 








oil % Ww 
WEATHER 


ES 
fos, WATCHER 


Keep processe 
running 


An air-drying 
Lectrodryer 


A weather watcher waits for a dry 
spell to start up processes affected by 
high humidities. Others, unaware that 
moisture slows down the flow of ma- 
terials and upsets chemical reactions, 
just struggle along. Their production 
is good when the weather is dry, but 
poor when it’s damp. 

Lectrodryers let you forget outdoor 
weather—give you constant DR Y ness 
every day of the vear,. They work with 
automatic controls to feed DRY air 
into processes, raw material store- 
rooms and finished product ware- 
houses, to maintain the atmosphere 
at a definite humidity. Or if it’s a 
problem of keeping gases or organic 
liquids DRY , Leetrodryers will handle 
that job, too—a few cubic feet per 
hour or thousands, at low or high pres- 
sure, to dewpoints as low as —L10° F, 

BULLETIN 216 TELLS YOU 
HOW other manufacturers are using 
Lectrodryers to standardize and speed 
production. You may have a copy. 
Write Pittsburgh Leetrodryer ¢ ‘orpor- 
ation, 300 32nd St., Pittsburgh 30, Pa. 


LECTRO 


EGISTERED TRADEMARK US PAT 





weather-fronts 





DRYER 


ovr. 
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1 In-the-plant T'V broadcasting system allows Sylvania to check performance, after .. « 


Putting Innards in TV Tubes 


Sylvania Electric Products, Inc., uses mass methods to boost 
finished television-tube output, improve tube performance. 





PUP TE lpege *? 
™ nals Miche: nl. Radek, | 





Screen-making is first step after “envelopes” (BW —Oct.16'48,p22) are inspected. 
Fluorescent material settles out of solution to form the screen, which must be uniform 


Excess solution, after it has settled for an hour, is poured off on this fixture. Screen 
is dried in oven, then inspected with strong light (TURN ‘TO PAGE 45) 
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ee that’s what one Buffalo firm 
got when inexpensive G-E Capac- 
itors raised its power factor from 
65 per cent to 95. 


Capacitors can do startling things to 
your power costs—if you have a 
power factor or kva demand clause 
in your power contract. Scores of 
firms, like The Russell Miller Milling 
Company of Buffalo, have realized 
returns of 50 per cent, and more, on 
their investment. Even in small plants, 
capacitors have produced savings of 
$5000 a year. 


For other power distribution ideas that will save you money, ask 
your electric utility to show you the full-color slide-film, “Modern 
industrial Power Distribution,” or contact your G-E representative. 





Even though you have no power 
factor clause in your power contract, 
G-E capacitors may effect real savings. 
If your plant feeder circuits are over- 
loaded, capacitors can provide relief 

a 30% increase in capacity is not 
unusual. If you are bothered by low 
voltage and slowing down machines, 
G-E capacitors may solve that too. 

We strongly urge you to make sure 
that your plant is taking ful] advan- 
tage of capacitors. A G-E specialist 
will gladly cooperate with your en- 
gineering staff. 











A NEW BOOKLET explains how ca- 
pacitors work and gives specific data 
to show you what you may expect 
from them. Write today for Bulletin 
GEA-5167.Address Section 407-183, 
Apparatus Dept., General Electric, 
Schenectady 5, N. Ys 


GENERAL ELECTRIC 


407-181 








TV TUBES (cont'd from page 46) 








Inside walls of tube are hand-coated 
with graphite which serves as _high- 
voltage anode, also improves picture contrast 








Three-hour baking in 85-ft. oven 
knocks out moisture, removes organic 
matter from graphite and other materials 















* One freight line operator says: 
"My eight Cummins Diesels saved me $29,590.08 in one 
year. Each of my Cummins-Powered trucks averaged 10,853 
miles per month for a fuel and lubricant cost of only 2.29 cents 
per mile. My two gasoline-powered trucks, hauling the same loads 
over the same route, averaged 10,801 miles per month for a fuel 
and lubricant cost of 5.13 cents per mile. Each of my Cummins 
Diesels soved me $308.23 a month—$3,698.76 for the year— 
in fuel and lubrication costs alone.” 

To learn how Cummins Diesels will pay for themselves on your 
job, write for Bulletin 5263C. 








6 Electronic “‘gun”—heart of the tube—is 


spotwelded before mounting. Parts are 
stainless (TURN TO PAGE 50) 


CUMMINS ENGINE COMPANY, INC . COLUMBUS 3, INDIANA 
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SUBSIDIARIES and DIVISIONS 
and thir Produit. 


ARCADE MANUFACTURING DIVISION. ........ . Freeport, tL 
Foundry Molding Equipment 
CRESCENT MACHINE DIVISION............. Leetonia, Obie 
Woodworking Machines 
DELTA MANUFACTURING DIVISION......... Milwaukes, Wis, 
Machine Tools 
EDWARD VALVES, Inc.................. East Chicago, Ind, 
Steam Valves 
HOPEWELL DIVISION............. ... . Hopewell, N. J. 
Parts and Assemblies 
HYDRAULICS DIVISION............. ... . Pittsburgh, Pa, 
Hydraulic Propulsion Units 
CE Cains ck biegvincceciocice ss Tulsa, Okla, 


Parking Meters (Manufactured for Magee-Hale 
Park-O-Meter Co. ), Chart Clocks 


MONESSEN FOUNDRY DIVISION............ Monessen, Pa. 
Iron and Brass Castings 
NATIONAL METER DIVISION.............. Brooklya, N.Y. 


Water Meters 
NORDSTROM VALVE DIVISION 
Lubricated Plug Valves 
OHMER CORPORATION... . weTeTe Tey Dayton, Ohie 
Cash Registers, Fare Registers, Taximeters 
PITTSBURGH DUBOIS DIVISION.............. DuBois, Pa. 
Gas Meters 
PITTSBURGH EQUITABLE METER DIVISION. __ . Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Gas Meters ond Regulators, Uil Meters 
RED STAR PRODUCTS, INC................. Norwalk, Obie 
Radial Saws 
ROCKWELL INTERNATIONAL CORPORATION. .New York, N.Y. 


. Pittsburgh, Pa, 


Export 
A. H. ROSS COMPANY, INC.................. Dayton, Obie 
Cartoning Machines 
V&O PRESS COMPANY DIVISION........... Hudsoa, N. ¥. 


Punch Presses 


ROCKWELL 


MANUFACTURING COMPANY 








The 17 divisions of Rockwell Manufacturing Company 
make everything from meters to hydraulic motors—from 
control valves to cash registers—from parking meters to 
packaging machines to power tools—from fare registers 


to foundry equipment. 


Rockwell divisions make these and many other equally 
diverse products in de-centralized plants scattered over 
the country. Each of these Rockwell plants is individually 
operated. Each builds into its products the better values 
and savings that result from pooling resources with other 
Rockwell divisions. And each gives its customers the close 
attention and friendly service that buyers expect from a 
small, independent supply source. 


"The Biggest Smal, Busnes in Amenca® 





PITTSBURGH 8, PA. 








is Deadly 
to Metal 


Once started, rust destroys relent- 
lessly. Around the clock it ravages 
property . . . industrial plants, public 
utilities, at home and on the farm. 
This metal-consuming scourge rolls 
up an annual damgge bill that costs 
the nation in excess of $6 billion a 
year. Where there’s metal, rust al- 
ways threatens —- unless protective 
steps are taken. 


Stop This Destroyer With 
RUST-OLEUM 


You'll find RUST-OLEUM the per- 
fect answer to the problem of stop- 
ping rust, indoors or out. It adds 
years of extra use to all metal equip- 
ment and surfaces — roofs, gutters, 
smokestacks, fire escapes, under- 
body of trucks and automobiles, and 
hundreds of other rustable proper- 
ties. Furthermore, even where rust 
has already begun, Rust-Oleum pre- 
vents further damages. It can be ap- 
plied directly to rusted surfaces-—by 
brush, dip or spray—and dries to a 
firm, elastic protective coating that 
is highly resistant to rain, snow, 
dampness, calcium chloride, salt air, 
heat, fumes and ordinary weathering. 


Tell Us About Your Rust Problems 
Prove the protective qualities of 
Rust-Oleum to your own satisfac- 
tion. If you have a rust problem, 
give us the details. We will send 
you full information on Rust-Oleum 
with specific recommen- 

dations for application. 
It's available in alumi- 
num and all colors in- 
cluding white. RUST- 
OLEUM Corp., 2423 
Oakton St., Evan- 
ston, Ill. 










See Our Complete 
Catalog in Sweet's, 
or Write Today! 


RUST-OLEUM 
Stops Rust 
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TV TUBES (continued from page 48) 


7 Tube-sealing is done on an automatic machine. 





Glass tube mounts are preheated 


before fusing to the glass neck. This operation seals all electrical parts inside the tube 





Creating a vacuum in the bulb is also done automatically in a machine that pumps 


8 out air and also heats the tube. Heating drives out air trapped in metal (occluded) 





9 Finished tube gets overall inspection, 
then starts through series of electrical 
checks. Samples get 500-hr. life test 


Light-output in the 1'V image-area is 
carefully measured with electrical in- 
struments (TURN TO PAGE 52) 
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you can 6E SURE.. t¢ iS 


Westinghouse 














Tough lubrication job? 


NOT WITH 
MOTORS 

























It costs money to “baby” electric motors with 
constant greasing attention, whether it’s a few 
or a few hundred. 

That’s why Life-Line motors offer new and 
important savings in plants like this one using 
119 Life-Line vertical motor drives, and in any 
others using a-c motors from 1 to 50 horsepower. 

Life-Line motors cut down operating costs 
every day, every week, they are in service, because 
they need no lubrication—for Jife. Sealed, pre- 
lubricated bearings insure long life—reduce 
motor outages caused by overlubrication and 
underlubrication—reduce machine shutdowns 
and lost production. 

Check your Westinghouse representative today 
for prices and delivery on your requirements. 
Standard ratings available from stock—others on 
short delivery. Westinghouse Electric Corpora- 
tion, P. O. Box 868, Pittsburgh 30, Pa. J-21494-B 


HAVE YOU AN OIL 


reRefining 
OPPORTUNITY 

















RETROL 


saves dollars! 


Re-refining is not merely “reclaiming” 

reclaiming in most cases removes 
only suspended impurities and cannot 
completely recondition used oils as does 
re-refining. With Retrol, not only solid 
particles but dangerous and harmful 
diluents, acidic compounds, color 
bodies and other impurities dissolved 
in the old oil are removed through 
refinery-type processing. The fact has 
been proved by engineers in leading 
industries and transportation come 
panies wherever oils are used. 


WHAT IS RETROL? Retro! is a highly 
activated adsorbent manufactured 
especially for the re-refining, decolor- 
izing, purifying and filtering of used 
lubricating and industrial oils — using 
proven petroleum refining principles — 
distillation, adsorption and filtration. 


Send for free booklet entitled “Ameri- 
can Industry Speaks”. > 


Filtrol products are avanlable throughout the world # 
a 


Re-refine with 


RETROL 


a te ae 
Filtrol Corporation 

634 South Spring Street 

Los Angeles 14, California 
Please send me your book 
“American Industry Speaks” 







Company____ 





Name of Individual_________ Title 





Address. 








ee: State 
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TV TUBES (continued from page 50) 





11 Determining light-color values is another quality control at Sylvania, using special red, 
green, and blue filters. By these production methods, plus new plant setups . . . 


TV Tube Output Can Be Tripled 


l'elevision-tubemakers, once the fa- 

vorite whipping boys of the industry, 
are now out of the woodshed. Thanks 
to mass-production techniques stream 
lined plant layout, special-purpose ma 
chines, quality-control procedures—tube 
output is way up. It will probably con- 
tinue to spiral this year. 
e Boosted Capacity—This week, Syl 
vania Electric Products, Inc., one of the 
two top tubemakers in the industry 
(RCA is the other), released its annual 
report. In it, the company pointed out 
that it was. producing tubes at a 500,- 
000-a-vear rate by the end of 1948. 
When new expansions are finished early 
this year, capacity for cathode-ray tube 
production will reach three times that 
rate. Other tubemakers have boosted 
capacity, and glass companies that? sup- 
ply the envelopes have stepped up their 
manufacturing techniques (BW—Feb.5 
"49,p40). 

Sylvania’s expansion took an outlay 
of more than $5-million. ‘The cash went 
into tube-making expansion at Empor- 
ium, Pa., at Ottawa, Ohio, and Seneca 
Falls, N. Y. The company: report says 
that it expects IV tubes and sets to fur 
nish about one-third of its sales in 1949. 
e Two-Part Process—Production of TV 
tubes is really a two-part process. The 
electrical manufacturer starts with glass 
envelopes bought on the outside. Syl 
vania gets its envelopes from Corning 
Glass Works and Kimble Glass Co., a 
subsidiary of Libbev-Owens-Ford., Inc. 

The envelope, fashioned of high-qual- 
ity glass, is just a beginning for the tube 


vou have in your set. In it must be 
placed a fluorescent screen; the elec 
tronic “gun” that shoots electrons onto 
that screen; and the numerous, compli 
cated electrical gadgets that control the 
“aim” of the gun by electrical forces 
that deflect the electrons. Then the 
whole thing must be sealed, and the air 
pumped out of the inside. Such a com 
plex product requires numerous tests 
before it’s ready for sale. So the manu 
facturing process is no simple one. 
Sylvania still isn’t satished with its 
production setups. Improvements won't 
stop when the new plants get underway. 
Right now, its researchers and engineers 
have plans for additional automatic ma- 
chinery. And the company now has 
started production of metal-sided tubes 
(BW-—Sep.11°48,p72) to supplement 
glass tubes 
e Only a Part—Cathode-ray tubes arc 
only one part of Svylvania’s numerous 
activities; the company runs 30 plants 
and research laboratories. It employs 
about 14,000 people to make: lighting 
equipment; radio and television tubes; 
radio and_ television sets; electronic 
equipment; photoflash lamps; tungsten 
and chemical products 


NEW COFFEE PROCESS 


\ way to roast coffee, using a closed- 
cycle process, has been worked out by 
Dr. William J. Lenz, head of Louis 
ville’s Lenz Research & ‘Testing Labora 
tories. 

Lenz won’t talk about details of the 
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GEORGE FAILING’S Two oll EXPLORATION METHODS now 
widely used were made more practical b 
& George Failing’s revolutionary idea. In one 


method of exploration, an earth-drill picks 
He invents a portable "divining rod” that helps up samples (cores) from different strata for 
bring in thousands of oil gushers all over the world! study by geologists. In another, dynamite 
charges are set off in a hole, and the effects 
are studied by seismograph. With either 
method, fast, low-cost drilling is a “‘must.” 
That’s what Failing gave oil men in 1931 
with the portable drill he mounted on an 
old Ford Pickup Truck. With this he could 
set up and drill as many as 12 holes in a day. 
Former drills required a week for se tup alone. 





le 

GEORGE FAILING with seismograph expert, Ray 
Welch of the Seismograph Service Corp, The 
seismograph records data on the effects of th 
underground explosion. Welch interprets this data 
to locate underground traps for oil or gas. 


4tnere SHE GOES! A charge of dynamite is set off in 
a hole drilled by Failing equipment mounted on a 
Ford Truck. George Failing’s idea has become a 
multimillion-<dollar business for Enid, Oklahoma. 


wana mes SMART Move! 


He uses 5 Ford Bonus Built Trucks in his own business, 
has equipped thousands of others with drills! 


“OIL FIELD GUMBO is a real test for a truck,” Jess 
Page, (right) the Ford Dealer's service manager tells 
George Failing. “And this 145-h.p. V-8, biggest Ford 
Truck engine ever built, has power to pull you 
through and to keep the drills running ste: adily.” 








“THIS FEATURE IS A KNOCKOUT. The brake drums “HERE'S MY LATEST drill mounted on a new Ford F-7 Big Job,” George Failing 
are not one piece with the hubs. They're separate, remarks to Ford Dealer L. A. Neal. “If it works as long as my original 1932 
and removable. This simplifies brake maintenance, model Ford, it'll still be going strong in 1966. Replies Neal, “Ford Trucks are 
and cuts replacement costs because you don't have built extra strong to last longer, Mr. Failing. They're built to take it. There are 
to buy a wheel when you want a brake drum only.” over 139 Ford Truck models, every one Bonus Built with big strength reserves.” 


FORD TRUCKS LAST LONGER! 


’ 
GEORGE FAILING’S i Using latest registration data 
a on 5,444,000 trucks, life insurance experts prove Ford Trucks last longer! 





























UNITED GAS PIPE LINE COMPANY, P. 0. BOX 1407, SHREVEPORT, LOUISIANA 








0 gas fuel. Here are thousands of skilled work- 


solid citizens of their communities—living in 







as enjoying natural gas service from the 
1e United Gas system. These communities offer 





Every community served by United Gas will be recognized in a forthcoming 
<a series of advertisements to be published by this company. 












HAUSERMAN USERS... 


AMERICAN CAN 
AMERICAN LOCOMOTIVE 
ARMCO 

BELL TELEPHONE 
BENRUS WATCH 
BETHLEHEM STEEL 
BURLINGTON MILLS 
CAMPBELL SOUP 
CHRYSLER 
CONTINENTAL CAN 
DU PONT 

EASTMAN KODAK 
FIRESTONE 

FORD 

FRUEHAUF 

GENERAL ELECTRIC 
GENERAL FOODS 
GENERAL MOTORS 
GLIDDEN 

GOODRICH 
GOODYEAR 

JOHN HANCOCK 
JOHNSON & JOHNSON 
NASH-KELVINATOR 
PRUDENTIAL LIFE 
RELIANCE ELECTRIC 
REPUBLIC STEEL 
STANDARD OIL, IND. 
STANDARD OIL, N. J. 
STUDEBAKER 

U. S. RUBBER 
WEATHERHEAD 
WESTINGHOUSE 
UNITED STATES STEEL 





e-»eand many others 


Specialists in Service . . . We assume undivided 
responsibility for complete interiors . . . shop drawings, 
building measurements and installation. We supply all 
products complete with hardware, wir- 
ing raceways and all other accessories. 
Our experienced erection crews are on 
call for alterations and additions. Our 
engineers are always at your service. 





Free Catalog to Help You Plan 
You'll find interiors to meet your exact re- 
quirements in Hauserman Catalog 49. Write 
for it on your business letterhead today. 























An Executive Office by Hauserman at Burroughs Adding Machine Co., Detroit, Michigan 


EASY TO LOOK AT 


Cy 0 WWE 


Distinctive and esthetically pleasing environments are provided for all 
types of non-residential structures by Hauserman All-Steel Interiors. 
These rich, beautiful, rigid walls and ceilings meet every operation and 
construction requirement from presidents’ offices to shipping rooms. 
They include movable partitions, railings and enclosures of all types 
that are interchangeable with each other—matching window-wall wain- 
scot—interior doors—built-in accessories—and acoustical ceilings. 


Hauserman AllI-Steel Interiors also assure efficient utilization of all floor 
areas for the life of the building. Hauserman Movable Steel Partitions 
are quickly and easily moved whenever new floor layouts will promote 
operational efficiencies . . . often in a matter of hours. Whenever 
Hauserman Partitions are moved, all units are completely re-used. 


There are many reasons why Hauserman All-Steel Interiors are used in 
the smaller as well as the larger buildings in America. Among these ad- 
vantages are: Rock-bottom Maintenance Costs—Excellent Sound Control 
— Rigid Construction— Earlier Occupancy —Incombustible Materials — 
Ease of Adding Wires and Outlets — Ease of Servicing Utilities ~ 
Beautiful Colors and Authentic Wood Grain Finishes—Easy to Move. 


The E. F. HAUSERMAN Company « 6723 Grant AVENUE © CLEVELAND 5, OH10 


Branch Offices in Principal Cities ~ See Phone Book 





MOV, 51, ¢ PARTITIONS * WAINSCOT * ACOUSTICAL CEILINGS 


“For every commercial, industrial and institutional need” 

















process, yet. He does say, though, that 
it preserves many elements of the coffee 
bean usually lost in roasting. Shrinkage 
is cut in half; batches are controlled so 
that they are identical in flavor and 
aroma. Ultimately, Lenz believes, he 
will be able to sell his coffee at prices 
under those of most popular brands. 

Plans now call for a parent company 
to be set up in Louisville. It will handle 
installation of the new roasters through- 
out the country. 





PRODUCTION BRIEFS - 





Liquid-petroleum gas, like natural gas, 
is odorless, so you have to add a smell 
for safety’s sake. Oronite Chemical has 
a new product meant especially for the 
job: Oronite LPG Odorant. 

e 
Sherwin-Williams has a new lab under 
way at North Qlmstead, Ohio. It will 
be devoted to research on insecticides, 
herbicides, fungicides. 

@ 
Big magnesium plant at Velasco, ‘Vex., 
will be put into ““mothballs” by the gov- 
emment. The Austin Co. has the con- 
tract. Plant originally cost $26.5-million; 
it has a rated capacity of 72-million Ib. 
annually 


> 
Hand-blown TV tubes are being pro- 
duced by Warren L. Kessler Co., of 
Bethpage, N. Y. They will be featured 
in sets manufactured by Major ‘Tele- 
vision 

e 
Fine tungsten powders have gone into 
commercial production at Svlvania Elec- 
tric. Its new production methods turn 
out material to the tool maker's exact 
specification 

° 
“German Gas Turbine Developments” 
is the title of a 44-page booklet pub- 
lished by the British Information Serv- 
ice. Has tables and illustrations. Price: 
35¢. Write to 30 Rockefeller Plaza, 
New York 20. 

* 
Bakelite has reduced prices of Vinylite 
plastic film by +¢ a lb. Cut applies to all 
standard widths of 0.0004 film. Reason: 
improved and increased production. 

2 
Additive for diesel fuels and heating oils 
made by Pennsvlvania Refining dissolves 
gum and sludge from lines and injection 
svstcms 
* 
Light metals may replace steel in many 
military weapons as result of tests at the 
Armvy’s Aberdeen Proving Grounds. 
Examples in gun carriages: magnesium 
wheels, cradles, and mounting brackets; 
forged aluminum trails, and bracing 
parts. 
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Coitedl Cold 
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Q@ EXCLUSIVE 


TOLEDO DIAL with Full 
Floating Double Pendulum 
Mechanism 
+ + maximum accuracy and 
dependability in automatic 

weight indication. 








@ EXCLUSIVE 


PIVOTS Interchangeable 
and Self Gauging 

assure that original accuracy can 
be coaianiaalt timation scale 
life. In illustration, note that 
knife edge position remains un- 
changed, even when pivot is 
shifted radically. 



















@O EXCLUSIVE 


Double Parallel Link 

PLATFORM SUSPENSION 
absorbs side impact, Guards 
Accuracy, Cut-away corner 
shows platform is supported by 
freely hung, parallel links. The 
suspension links (A) take up all 
horizontal movement. 
Bearing (B) resting on 
pivot (C) never moves 
from center line...adds 
greatly to long-life accuracy 
of scale. 










Get the closer cost control you need today... 
with TOLEDO all the way! Whether it’s weigh- 
ing, counting, force-measuring, batching or 
testing ... look to Toledo, Industry’s No. 1 Scale for 
accuracy, speed and long-life dependability. Send for 
new bulletin No. 2020. Toledo Scale Company, Toledo 
12, Ohio. 


TOLEDO 


HEADQUARTERS FOR SCALES 
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More lhan Saprer a 


MOSINEE doesn’t count its 
achievements in terms of big vol- 
ume records. More important to 
MOSINEE is the help our paper- 
ologists and facilities provide in 
solving our customers’ product- 
problems. MOSINEE quality-con- 
trols assure dependable uniform- 
ity to producers of many engi- 
neered products. If you have a 
fabricating or processing prob- 
lem involving paper, call a 
MOSINEE technician. Please 
write Dept. BW. 


MOSINEE PAPER MILLS CO. 
MOSINEE, WISCONSIN 


Essential Paper Manufacturers 

















NEW PRODUCTS 





Nonexplosive Space-Heater center slots you can control it from a 
wall switch. If you use the center and 


Electric heaters with exposed heat- bottom slots, you tum the appliance 
ing elements are sometimes dangerous oft and on with its own switch. The 


to use. That's why Electromode Corp. assembly comes in 6-ft. lengths; you 
used a = design in developing a can shorten it or lengthen it by cut- 
heater for places where gasoline, ting off or adding sections. 

naphtha, or natural gas are in the ait The manufacturer says the outlet 


Electromode incloses the heating ele- does away with a lot of behind-the-wall 
ment, a nickel-chrome resistor wire, in wiring, cuts down on trailing exten- 
a finned aluminum casting. The cast sion cords The company address: 
ing provides high thermal conductivity Chamber of Commerce Bldg., Pitts- 
at low-operating temperatures, resists burgh 19. 
corrosion and deterioration, Electro- @ Availabilitv: immediate 
mode says. 

The heater is portable, can be in 
stalled in any position, operates on Battery-Powered Neon 


either 240 or 480 v., single or three If you want to put up a neon sign 
phase. For best results, Electromode and can’t because there’s no electric 
says it should be mounted near the floor power available, Flashformer Corp. of 
Average cost of operation is about 24¢ America will help you. Its adapter 
a kwh. makes it possible to use a 6-v. wet bat- 
Switches, seals, and thermostats have _ tery for a power source. 
to be bought as extras. The company Ihe company says the adapter will 
address: 45 Crouch St., Rochester 3, handle 25 ft. of neon or fluorescent 
i ae tubing. It also says that the Flash- 
e Availability: immediate. former can be used to put neon signs 


on delivery trucks or on other vehicles. 
, Address of the company: 8503 Sun- 
Two-Way Outlet Strip set Blvd., Los hese : 
National Electrical Products Corp. @ Availabilitv: five weeks. 
has another electric outlet to simplify 
atrangement and control of home elec- ; 
tric aime. Time Tracker 
Che outlet has three conductors in- If you assemble electrical equipment 
closed in a narrow, metal housing that — for your own use, or for marketing, you 
runs along the baseboard. The plugs may want to look at R. W. Cramer 
—which have three instead of the Co.'s panel-mounted 1G Interval Timer. 
usual two slots—are spaced at intervals The timer is designed to be built 
of 18 inches along the strip. If you into ovens, industrial controls, micro- 
plug an appliance into the top and filming equipment, hair-waving ma- 
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To men in these 61 cities... 


THE BUSINESS OPPORTUNITY 
OF A LIFETIME!... 





‘J 
Z 


EXPANDED MARKETING POLICY 
CREATES NEW AND EXCLUSIVE 
DISTRIBUTORSHIPS FOR THESE 6 
FAST-SELLING BUSINESS. TOOLS 





PRO-DUC-TROL. . . Unique visual control 
system shows instant facts on status of 


production, sales, inventory, ete. 





RESERVATION EQUIPMENT... For rail, bus, 
air lines, ete. Centralized data and 


control of passenger reservations. 


OUTSTANDING MEN WANTED! 


We are seeking reliable men—experienced in office sys- 
tems, management, sales or production—to distribute 
these modern business tools in key cities. All items have 
repeat business. (PRO-DUC-TROL is already used by 
9500 firms.) Exclusive distributorship with no inven- 
tory to buy, a business of your own with hard work 
your main investment. We provide training, national 
advertising and direct mail. If you feel you qualify, 
write today giving complete background. 


F. LLOYD WASSELL, President 


WASSELL ORGANIZATION 


WESTPORT, CONNECTICUT 


er ek 
SIG-NA-LOK... The first basic improve- 


ment in visible record equipment in 
25 years! 10 exclusive features. 


~ USED CARS 
‘99 CHEVROLET «ante Paco wearen 
eam FuLLy CoumPED 


Em CET CEO we 


on S NEW Temes, 
2 FINE CONDITION 
ae 
ee 
we 





a > IIe 


U-CHANGE-IT ELECTRIC SIGNS .. . Replaces 
all display cards. For special sales, 
prices, descriptions. Quickly changed. 


Westport 2-4112 





Rockford 
10WA—Des Moines ¢ 
LOUISIANA—New Orleans, Shreveport © MAINE— 
¢ MICHIGAN—Grand Rapids, Kalamazoo 
¢ MISSOURI—Kansas City *° MONTANA—Butte * 
NEBRASKA—Omaha * NEW JERSEY-—Trenton ¢ 
NEW MEXICO—Albuquerque * NEW YORK—Bing- 
hamton, Elmira, Rochester © NORTH CAROLINA— 
Charlotte, Raleigh © OHIO—Akron, Cleveland, Toledo 
* OKLAHOMA—Oklahoma City * OREGON—Port- 
PENNSYLVANIA-—Allentown, Harrisburg, 
Scranton ¢ SOUTH CAROLINA—Columbia * TEN- 
NESSEE—Knoxville, Memphis °¢ 
San Antonic, Dallas, El Paso, Fort Worth ¢ VIR- 
GINIA—Norfolk, Richmond °¢ 
Seattle, Spokane °¢ 
Huntington. 


Portland 


land ¢ 


ROTA-FILE. .. Up to 100,000 cards in 5 
ft. diameter accessible to 1 operator. 
Many uses including cycle billing. 





INSTALVELOPE . . . Coupon books with 
courtesy return envelopes. Advertises 


other products—speeds collections. 


FRANCHISES ARE AVAILABLE IN THESE CITIES: 


1 LABAMA-Birmingham, Mobile ¢ 
Phoenix 
NIA—Fresno, Sacramento, San Bernardino * COLO- 
RADO—Denver *¢ 
Hartford, New Haven, Stamford ¢ 
ami, Jacksonville, Tampa * GEORGIA—Atlanta, Sa- 
vannah © IDAHO—Pocatello * ILLINOIS—Chicago, 
¢ INDIANA—Fort Wayne, South Bend ¢ 


ARIZONA— 
ARKANSAS-=—Little Rock © CALIFOR- 


CONNECTICUT—Bridgeport, 
FLORIDA—Mi- 


KENTUCKY-lLouisville ¢ 


TEXAS—Austin, 


WASHINGTON— 
WEST VIRGINIA—Charleston, 


Also Opportunities for Salesmen in All Principal Cities 



































iC ae COT 


production and maintenance costs 


PC GLASS BLOCKS reduce heat loss . . . help 


maintain more constant temperatures . 
lessen condensation .. . 


@ In mills and factories all over the country, 
PC Glass Block construction has proved to 
be the practical and economical solution of 
many production and maintenance problems. 
Not only that, but judging from what users 
tell us, the majority of these installations 
have paid for themselves out of the savings 
PC Glass Blocks made possible. 

The reasons are not hard to find: PC Glass 
Blocks rarely, if ever, need repairs or replace- 
ment. They don’t entail the expensive wash- 
ing of small, individual panes. Nor do they 
need painting. And their ho//ow construction, 
with a’sealed-in dead-air space between, gives 
them twice the insulating value of single- 
This means a big reduction 
in heating and air-conditioning costs. PC 
Glass Blocks save on artificial lighting, too. 
Hoods of natural daylight over 
wide working areas. Their better light diffu- 
sion gives workers greater eye comfort. They 
noises, stop infiltration of 


glazed windows 
They admit 


shut out outsid 
grit and dust, permit greater privacy. 

Save money by replacing your worn, rotted 
sash with corrosion-resistant PC Glass 
Blocks. Our specialists will gladly consult 
without obligation on your part. 
Right now, why not send for our free booklet 
on PC Glass Blocks for industrial use? 


lr: 


vans 


with you, 


aid humidity con- 
trol. That's important where machinery and 
materials are affected by heat or moisture. 








This forms a partial vacuum, or 
dead-air space, which gives PC Glass 
Blocks twice the insulating value of 
ordinary single-glazed windows. 


tsburgh Corning Corporation 
eee 6-39 07 Fourth Ave 
Pittsburgh 2 





Without obligation on my part, please send me | 
a FREE copy of your booklet on the use of PC | 
Glass Blocks in industrial buildings | 
Name ° eeeeccesceccocce | 


Address ee ek ries eas ital eee Hien te 





Distributed by Pittsburgh Plate Glass Company; by W. P. Fuller & Co. on the Pacific Coast, and by Hobbs Glass Ltd. in Canada. 
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chines, or laundry dryers. It turns on 
manually, runs for a preset time, stops 
and returns to the original setting auto- 
matically. 

Eleven different time settings give 
you’ a range of intervals from 15 sec. 

24 hr. The timer operates one or 
two single-pole, double-throw switches 
for the outlet control. “hold posi- 
tion” that turns on the load circuit 
without starting the timing cycle 1S Op- 
tional. The manufacturer is at Center- 
brook, Conn. 


e Availability: immediate. 





Translucent “Tarp” 


A bad-weather “tarp” for telephone- 
line crews is made of heavy-gage Viny 
lite plastic sheet. It comes in various 
sizes, can be folded up wet, won't rot. 
Since it is translucent, the plastic sheet 
ing lets in daylight; at the same time 
protects workmen from wind and rain. 

The Star Tarp can be thrown over 
telephone lines without setting up dis 
tutbances that would bother phonc 
subscribers. Hot solder or lead spilled 
on the sheeting won't burn through, 
the company says. Plastic Sheeting Co., 
the maker, is at 1205 §. E. Grand Ave., 
Portland 14, Ore 
e Availability: immediate. 


Thickness Scaler 

What do you do when you want to 
measure the thickness of a translucent 
sheet of glass, quartz, plastic, or other 
material, and can get at only one side? 
liistrument Development Laboratories 
says it has an answer in its Opti-Mike. 

Opti-Mike employs the optic: il-depth 
of-focus principle. It measures thick- 
nesses up to 0.4 in. with an accuracy 
of 0.001 in.; for greater thicknesses, you 
can have the company adapt the in- 
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Wishing won't 


What this Tom-Thumb-size factory needs 
is a place in the “opportunity sun” that 
shines all along the 8,000-mile Southern 
Railway System. 

Touched by the industrial magic of the 
Southland, factories both big and small 


are thriving and prospering . . . because 


Loseseos™ 


Ss 


make it grow! 


here Nature is most lavish with inexhaust- 
ible treasures, because here optimism and 
opportunity are everywhere. 

No, wishing won't make your factory 
grow. “Look Ahead—Look South!” 


CrawmeeT EF. Memes 
~ 


President 


SOUTHERN RAILWAY SYSTEM 


The Southern Serves the South 











The bigger you are, the harder 
you'll fall for this fine swivel 


armchair! It’s big in size and big in 


comfort, big in beauty and big in value. 





Harter’s C-1900 features a seat “topper” 
of thick foam rubber placed over 
coiled springs. This double-comfort 
construction provides a really soft 
and buoyant top layer — plus 
resilient support down through 
the full depth of the cushion. 
Height of seat and tension in seat 
tilt are easily and quickly 


adjustable to your own needs, 


Try this big, comfortable 

armchair now at your Harter 
dealer's. You can get it 

and its matching side armchair, 

the C-1910 in corrected top 

grain or deep buff leather 

in the rich color of your choice. 


HARTER 


svwedrts Micw tGaAn 


STEEL CHAIRS - POSTURE CHAIRS 






MODEL C-1900 


FREE LITERATURE Describes in detail Harter’s C-1900 and C-1910 steel chair HY 


suite. Write for your free copy. Harter Corporation, 203 Prairie Avenue, Sturgis, Michigan. 


MORE FOR YOUR MONEY 


So low in price you can 
offord one for every desk. 


© § Columns adding and listing 9,999,999.99 


© Direct subtraction model, printing 
subtracted items in red 

© Full, flexible high speed keyboard 

© Visible dial:, automatic clear signal 

© Motorized total and sub-total mechanism 


© Repeat, correction and non-add keys 


© 51 inch carriage - wider carriages available 


Electrically operated Universal motor 


For authorized R. C. Allen sales 


and service, consult the yellow PROMPT DELIVERY 


pages of your telephone directory 


CLAM 


R.C.Allen Business Machines, Inc. genre 


661 Front Street, W.W.+ Grand Rapids 4, Michigan 


ADDING MACHINES + 10-KEY ELECTRIC CALCULATORS - BOOKKEEPING MACHINES - CASH REGISTERS 





























stiument specially. It will measure flat, 
concave, or convex surfaces, whether 
smooth, ground, or patterned. 

The instrument is compact, weighs 
40 oz. It gets its power from two flash- 
light cells. Company address: Williston 
Patk, N.Y 


e Availability: four to six weeks. 


P. S. 

All-weather masking tape, Scotch 
Wetordry No. 202, sticks when it 
freezes or when the mercury hits 120F. 
You can stretch it to one-sixth more 
than its length, strip it easily from the 
work. Minnesota Mining & Mfg. Co., 
900 Fauquier St., St. Paul 6, makes it. 

Rotating magnetic tube works like 
a carpet sweeper in picking up steel 
scrap or parts from factory floors, park 
ing lots, driveways. You push a wiper 
ring from one end of the tube to the 
opposite end (which is nonmagnetic); 
that releases the scrap that’s been 
gathered. Standard sizes for the Multi- 
lift Rotary Magnetool range from 9 in. 
to 24 in. Multifinish Mfg. Co., De 
troit 7, is the maker 

Wallpaper tool kit, the Craftway, 
makes everybody a paper hanger. Kit 
has all the tools you need for the job, 
ard illustrated, step-by-step _ instruc- 
tions. The Craftway is made by Ameri- 
can Brush Corp., 1119 N. Franklin St., 
Chicago 10. 

Vinyl plastic hood. developed by 
Mine Safety Appliances Co., protects 
workmen from acids, other corrosive 
chemicals. It covers head, shoulders 
and chest. The workman looks through 
a wide, clear, replaceable plastic lens: 
he breathes through air vents. The 
company address: Braddock Avenue, 
Pittsburgh 8, Pa. 

Portable, all-purpose light has a lens 
that concentrates the light beam. It 
also has a reflector for the times when 
you want wide-area illumination. Mc- 
Gill Manufacturing Co., Inc., Valpariso, 
Ind., makes it 

Germicide dispenser for restaurants 
fits on a sink fixture, automatically 
rations the germicide in proportion to 
the rinse water. Made by Rush Engi- 
necring Co., Glendale, Calif., it’s called 
Sani-Tap. 
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READERS REPORT: 





Nature’s Tumblehome 
Sirs: 

Your story, “New ‘Trend in Design 
Stems From Old Ship Curve” |BW— 
Feb.19°49,p22|, is 100% pure bunkum! 

he curve you credit to the ship struc- 
ture is one of the most economic forms, 
and nature uses it extensively from a 
simple leaf to sections of the blade of 
grass. 

There are several basic reasons for our 
using this shape, none of which you 
mention in your list of absurd reasons 
such as “it has a way of catching light.” 
The basic reason why we now use the 
monocoque principle is it eliminates the 
necessity of having to build a frame and 
hang a shell on it. Man has not been 
able to use extensively the monocoque 
structures of nature until modern chem- 
istrv. 

I suspect many a designer does not 
know the well from which he now so 
freely draws. 

Jack WaLpHEmM 
RARTOLUCCI-WALDHEIM, 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


¢@ Undoubtedly, the curve which we de- 
scribed does occur extensively in nature, 
but the fact remains that leading de- 
signers call it the tumblehome curve 
with reference to the structure of the 
old sailing ships. Several such designers 
cooperated with us on pictures and back- 
ground material for this article. 

Further, many of the designers are 
using the curve not because it has struc- 
tural advantages, but simply because it 
does lend itself to a nice highlight. 

As to the statement that “the basic 
reason why we now use the monocoque 
principle is it eliminates the necessity of 
having to build a frame and hang a shell 
on it’: Both the Nash and the Hudson 
people use a curve of this type—and still 
build a frame and hang a shell over it. 
That is, both of these auto manufac 
turers favor the unitized body which 
basically is a structural shape with some 
steel sheet tacked over it. 


Wage Differentials 
Sirs: 

Your comment on the new wage-hour 
bill [BW —Feb.12’49,p81] hits the nail 
right on the head. Of course, almost 
anyone knows that relatively few work- 
ers are being paid as little as 40¢ an 
hour any more. In fact, verv few are 
receiving less than 75¢ an hour. 

But, anyone with any sense would 
realize that a statutory increase such as 
is proposed in the new law would cer- 
tainly play the very devil with existing 
wage differentials all over the country. 

If we bring up the statutory mini- 
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NEW QUIET, NEW EFFICIENCY 
WITH THIS LOW-COST CEILING 


With the new ceiling of Arm- 
strong’s Cushiontone®, the old 
office won’t seem the same. Em- 
ployees will feel better, work 
better, get more done. That’s 
because Cushiontone cuts down 
distracting office noise to one- 
fourth its normal volume— 
provides the quiet employees 
need for concentration. - 


Cushiontone is a fiberboard 
acoustical tile with 484 cleanly 
drilled holes in every 12” square. 
It is factory-finished white on 
all visible surfaces, even 
beveled edges. Repeated 
repainting won't affect its 
high acoustical efficiency. 


A Cushiontone ceiling is low 
in cost. Installing it need not 
interrupt office routine. Ask your 
local Armstrong acoustical con- 
tractor for a free estimate today. 
WRITE FOR FREE BOOKLET, “What to 
do about Office Noise.” It explains in 
detail how Cushiontone adds efficiency. 
Armstrong Cork Company, Acoustical 
Department, 4903 Walnut Street, 
Lancaster, Pennsylvania. 












ONG'S CUSHIONTONE 


fae eae 


Made by the Makers of Armsirong’s Lino 


} 


¥ 






leum and Asphalt Tile 














“Ain't dere 


no easier way?” 


HERE'S no easy way to cope with a 
Cyclone Chain Link Fence. Crim- 
inals, to their chagrin, have been finding 
that out for many years. And it’s obvi- 
ous that plant executives, by their constst- 
ent selection of Cycione, also recognize 
its superiority. i heir extensive purchases 
have played an important part in making 
Cyclone the world’s most widely-used 
property protection fence. 
\ Cyclone Chain Link Fence effective- 
ly protects property and equipment. . . 
provides plant management with com- 
plete “entrance and exit control.” But 
there’s more to the story: Each Cyclone 
Fence is put up to stay ... to resist 










Name...... 





Cyclone Fence, Waukegan, Ill., Dept. 439 

We'll send you our free, 32-page book on fence. It’s full 
of facts, specifications, illustrations. Shows 14 types of 
fence. Before you choose any fence for your property, 
get the facts about Cyclone. 





POOTONG ons ccwsesnes es 


TITTITEITITITT TTT TTT TTT TTT TTT feet. 


weather, and to retain its taut, trim, 
good looks year after year without up- 
keep expense. 

Our free book “Your Fence” is avail- 
able on request. In an interesting man- 
ner, it describes and illustrates the many 
types of Cyclone Fence, and the many 
special features which make long life a 
certainty. Write for your copy today, 
and please keep this statement in mind: 
No job is too large—no job ts too small 
for Cyclone. 

CYCLORE FERCE BUVSIOS 
(AMERICAN STEEL & WIRE COMPANY) 


WAUKEGAN, ILLINOIS BRANCHES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 
UNITED STATES STEEL EXPORT COMPANY, NEW YORK 


















mum rate of the unskilled and semi 
skilled, then, in simple justice, if former 
differentials were proper and equitable, 
these will have to be continued now; 
otherwise, there is lost the incentive held 
out to the unskilled and semiskilled to 
become top-skilled and top producers. I 
don’t think the American worker will 
stand for any reduction in the range 
from the unskilled to the top-skilled 
rates. 

If the Administration wants inflation 
controls, right here is one of them which 
can be applied pronto—forget the whole 
business. It is about time we have some 
straight thinking. May you keep your 
light shining. 

Cyrus S. Fleck 
MACK PRINTING CO., 
EASTON, PA. 


Inventory Growth 
Sirs: 

Your editorial, “The Two-Way 
Growth of Inventories” {[BW—Feb.5 
’49,p104) has appealed to me and some 
of my associates here at the bank as one 
of the best, and certainly one of the 
most timely, messages to commerce and 
industry which I have seen for a long 
time. It is clear, forceful and yet re- 
strained, and should be read daily by 
every executive responsible for the prob- 
lem of the control of inventories. 

P. F. CoLeMaN 
FIRST NATIONAL BANK, 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Big Ad Billings 
Sirs: 

Thanks for your paragraph on our bill- 
ings story [BW —Feb.26'49,p77]. 

If I may look a publicity gift horse in 
the mouth, however, the $1.1-billion 
vou mentioned .came only from the 
44 advertising agencies which billed $10- 
million and more in 1948. 

Lawrence M. Hucues 
EXECUTIVE EDITOR, 
ADVERTISING AGE, 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 


22 Inches too Short 
Sirs: 

We appreciate very much your article 
which described our Ruliter {[BW— 
Feb.5'49,p50). 

There 1s a slight error in the article. 
It states that the Ruliter “has a 2-in. 
retractable steel ruler’; whereas, the 
tuler is actually 2 ft. long. 

A. B. Hasrincs 
PRESIDENT, 
A. B. HASTINGS CORP., 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 


e Sorry. We meant to say, of course, 
that it was a 24-in. ruler, but somehow 
the 4 got lost. 
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High, Vacuwun—Production Booster) 


IX REASED sales of air conditioning 
systems and store coolers challenged 
the General Electric Company plant at 
Bloomfield, N. J., for faster produc- 
tion of refrigerating coils. 

Each coil must be absolutely leak 
proof. Underwater tests of coils filled 
to 300 pounds of air pressure some- 
times failed to disclose fine leaks. A 
DPI high vacuum pump was installed 
by General Electric production engi- 
neers to exhaust each coil. With it, the 
most minute leaks are detected. Leakage 
troubles with coils in the field have been 
virtually eliminated . . . a happy result 
for the sales and service departments. 

The DPI High Vacuum pump also 
cut exhaust time, so that batches of 





coils are vacuum pumped, dried, ready 
for the introduction of freon gas at a 
pace three times faster than formerly. 

High Vacuum is finding more and 
more commercial applications —in frac- 
tionating many substances once 
thought undistillable, in making vita- 
mins and vaccines, in processing foods 
and chemicals. It has important places 


Distmsarion Propucts, Inc. 


ROCHESTER 13, N. Y. 


739 RIDGE ROAD WEST e 





Ee 


4 





in electronics, metallurgy, nucleonics. 
Possibilities seem unlimited. 

Can you use high vacuum in your 
business, for producing a better qual- 
ity product, to cut manufacturing 
costs, or for exploratory research that 
may convert waste material into 
profitable commodities? DPI welcomes 
inquiry. Write 





Distillers of Oil-Soluble Vitamins and Other Concentrates for Science and Industry; Manufac- 
turers of High-Vacuum Equipment 














A Monument 
to Finer Living... 


This is The Shamrock 
... hotel spectacular... 
symbol of hospitality in 
Houston, one of Amer- 
ica’s most hospitable 
cities. This is the ex- 
traordinary hotel native 
Texan Glenn McCarthy 
built for Houston as the 
realization of a young 
man's ambition . . . his 
contribution to finer liv- 
ing and to the South's 
reputation for warm hos- 
pitality. 

The eyes of Texas and 
of The Shamrock Of the entire nation are 
and McCarthy on Houston's... The 
Center Shamrock. 





Glenn McCarthy 
oil wildcatter 
sportsman, airman 
oilman builder 


GRAND OPENING © ST. PATRICK'S DAY © MARCH 17, 1949 


In Houston, you are cordially 


(Phe Shamrock 


A GLENN McCARTHY ENTERPRISE 
Complete Convention Facilities Available—Teletype No. HO 192 


Count Everything 


eres 






STROKE 
COUNTER 





. 


. “a COUNTER 


Productimeters assure accurate count on 
every job . help prevent losses and 
maintain maximum production. There's a 





Productimeter for practically every indus- 
trial need. 


DURANT MFG. CO. 
1906 W. Buffum St. 106 Orange St. 
Milwaukee 1, Wis. Providence 3, R. 1. 


Representatives in Principal Cities 







| Speedemeters OF INDUSTRY 








CITIES 


GOLOEM TRIANGLE 











STEEL CAPITAL OF THE NATION is attracting new industries and expanding its 
steel capacity. Jones & Laughlin’s new plant site is mapped in the foreground 


Pittsburgh Remodels Itself 


Business leaders bring in new executives and new manu- 


facturing companies to revitalize the city. They are also working 
hard—and successfully—to make it a better place to live. 


The steel man pointed to the winding 
river many stories below. ‘You see,” 
he said proudly, “the sun shines now on 
downtown Pittsburgh—and_ with no 
wind blowing, either!” 
eSun and Bull—Shining sun means 
more than pleasant weather to Pitts 
burghers. It represents the changes 
coming over the city: Some like to think 
of it as a symbol of the sunny outlook 
for the coming vears: For barring un 
predictable circumstances, Pittsburgh 
merchants, bankers, businessmen, and 
industrialists feel bullish. 

When you talk with top-level Pitts 
burgh executives, you find a few cases 


of “cautious optimism.” But mostly 
it’s the optimism, not the caution, that 
is the prevailing sentiment. 

e Basis for Confidence—Ihe strong 
confidence that Pittsburghers feel in 
their citv’s future is based on several 
factors: 


THE STEEL BOOM. When stcel booms, 
Pittsburgh prospers. 

INDUSTRIAL EXPANSION. During and 
since the war, over $1-billion has been 
spent on growth in the four counties 
(Allegheny, Beaver, Washington, and 
Westmoreland) that comprise the 
Pittsburgh area And all the new 
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plant is now producing for peace. 
NEW INDUSTRY. Reasons that include 
the Supreme Court's basing-point 
decision, have brought General Mo- 
tors, Kelsey-Hayes Wheel, and Conti- 
nental Can plants to the area. 
NEW SPIRIT OF TEAMWORK. Smoke 
elimination is just one example of 
what this can do. Other civic-better- 
ment programs are in the works. 


> 


All this is a far cry from the old 

Pittsburgh. Then gloom hung over 
the city just as thick as the soupy smoke 
palls that made it hard to tell day from 
night. The “smoky city” was a place 
where you made your pile from iron, 
steel, or coal, and got out. Carnegie, 
Frick, and Schwab built their mansions 
in New York City, had estates in the 
country and abroad. 
e Mellon Influence—A big reason for 
the upsurge in confidence, most Pitts- 
burghers agree, is the broad postwar 
move of the Mellon family to consoli- 
date its interests and activities. In 1946 
they formed 'T’. Mellon & Sons, a bank- 
ing house to facilitate their operations 
(BW-—Jun.15’46,p21).. ‘They merged 
the Mellon National Bank and_ the 
Union Trust Co. (BW —Jul.13’46,p42). 
Vhen they decided to bring new blood 
to the Mellon empire. 

Richard K. Mellon, most active leader 
in the family enterprises, pushed this 
movement along. Gen. Brehon Somer- 
vell was chosen president of Koppers 
Co. (BW—Mavy11'46,p8). George H. 
Love became president of Pittsburgh 
Consolidation Coal Co. and Frank 
Denton head of Mellon Securities Corp. 
For Gulf Oil Corp., Mellon brought 
Si'ney W. Swensrud to Pittsburgh. 

Other companies, outside the Mellon 
fold, brought in new blood, too. Robert 
C. Downie, now only +1, became presi- 
dent of Peoples First National Bank & 
[rust Co. Adm. Ben Moreell, former 
head of the Seabees, was hired to run 
Jones & Laughlin Steel Corp. (BW— 
Dec.7'46,p34). William Block, still in 
his middle thirties, took over his fam- 
ily’s newspaper, the Post-Gazette. 

e Nucleus—Here was a nucleus of young, 
aggressive minds—just the thing for sal- 
vaging dismal Pittsburgh and convert- 
ing it to a lively community. With 
Mellon providing the impetus, the Alle- 
gheny Conference on Community De 
velopment was formed; this agency took 
over the drive to remake America’s steel 
center. 

e Dilemma—The group came to grips 
with Pittsburgh’s basic economic di- 
lemma. President Benjamin Fairless 
of U. S. Steel phrased it for Pitts- 
burghers last week: “Pittsburgh has lost 
ground because, with its relatively large 
steel] capacity, it has had to reach 
farther [to sell] tonnage.” 

Pittsburgh fed and grew on. steel; 
even now it makes about a fifth of the 
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CARS “ON ORDER” DON'T MOVE FREIGHT 
...SO WE'RE BUILDING THEM OURSELVES! 


be ace 


Ae Salle ante 





Faced with an imperative need for new freight cars that 
builders couldn’t supply fast enough, Missourt PACIFIC erected 
its own new car-building plant at De Soto, Missouri. 


And only 10 months after announcement of plant construction 
the first new cars rolled into fast freight service. Today MissOURI 
PaciFic’s De Soto shopmen can build cars at the rate of one an 
hour—cars for shippers who need them now. 


That's why grain, fresh fruit and vegecables, meat, merchandise, 
coal and building materials move to market faster. The Mo-PAC 
is determined to provide its rich and productive West-Southwest 
Empire with even finer facilities in rail transportation. 





Serving the West-Southwest EMPIRp 
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PUTS THE 


FASA 


INTO 
FASTENING! 


. eliminates drilling, 
tapping, hand welding 


. often cuts fastening 
costs 50% or more! 





Throughout the metal working and con- 
struction industries, Nelson Stud Welding is 
knocking the daylights out of fastening costs! 


The Nelson Method of fastening isa trigger- 
quick, dependable means of end - welding 
fastener studs to steel surfaces. Usually it pro- 
vides substantial cost reductions merely by 
replacing such time-consuming operations as 
drilling and tapping. In many cases, it is 
utilized to improve product design from a 
manufacturing and service standpoint. 


With the lightweight Nelson gun, studs 
are welded in a split-second—in any position, 
at the most opportune time in assembly, from 
one side of the work. Operators average 100 
to 300 welds per hour. Automatic multi-gun 
units can be designed for any production line 
Operation 

Be sure your key people know all the facts 
about this faster, better method of fastening. 
Send today for illustrated booklet. 


Necweto 
ELWE 








Nation-wide Field Engineering Service 


NELSON STUD WELDING 


Division of Morton Gregory Corporation 


2730 TOLEDO AVENUE LORAIN, OHIO 





| Please send booklet describing Nelson 1 
| Stud Welding method and applications. I 
Name —— | 
| Company —— ! 
| 
| Address es | 
I 
l City State taint | 
Lo. — ——-—— —- — —~— — ~~~ 4 
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nation’s supply. ‘Uhat was fine back in 
the days of Pittsburgh-Plus, when indus- 
try was heavily concentrated in the 
Northeast and all steel was priced as 
if it were made in Pittsburgh. 

e Market Moves—But over the years, 
the steel-consuming industries have 
moved westward and south; other steel 
production centers have grown up, 
nearer to the market. To keep its 
enormous and ever-growing capacity 
busy, the city has had to reach out 
farther and farther for its market, 
assume a greater and greater competitive 
disadvantage in transportation «charges. 
e Basing-Point Out—When the Federal 
Trade Commission pressured the steel 
industry into adopting an f.o.b, mill- 
pricing system, that looked like the 
crowning blow. It means that the steel 
user has to pay the freight charges on 
his steel; and that gives him a strong 
incentive to buy from the nearest 
source, makes it impossible for steelmen 
to compete for distant markets by ab- 
sorbing freight. 

So despite its prosperity of the forties, 
realistic observers have mostly been as- 
suming that, once the present “insati- 
able” demand for steel ran out, Pitts- 
burgh would have no place to go but 
down. 

Now that view is changing. 

e Reverse Play—Ihere are signs that 
abandonment of basing-point pricing 
is having an unexpected effect. Every- 
one had assumed that the steel industry 
would have to move closer to its cus 
tomers; it may have to, eventually. But 
a counter-current is also showing up: 
The customers are moving to the steel. 
And that trend could turn out to be the 
salvation of Pittsburgh. 

The Chamber of Commerce reports 

that companies capable of employing 
6,000 new workers in the area came 
to Pittsburgh in 1948. Of the 50 new 
concerns to arrive, General Motors, 
Continental Can, and Kelsey-Hayes are 
the largest. 
e Diversification—‘‘From our point of 
view,” says Fairless, “the best remedy 
is a growth in the local steel-consuming 
market. And that can come about only 
through further diversification of Pitts- 
burgh industry. We need a wide variety 
of plants which utilize steel in fabrica- 
tion of their products.” 

That diversification is now the No. 1 
project of the Allegheny Conference. 
It is analyzing the balance of steel-mak- 
ing and steel-consuming capacity in the 
area. And it’s seeking ways to bring in 
more steel-consuming industry 
e Industry Hunt—Prospects for luring 
more fabricators to the area are fair. 
One obstacle is the scarcity of available 
sites. But some sites are ready at hand, 
and many others are expected to be- 
come accessible as the flood-control 
program advances. 

The chamber is combing Detroit, 





New York, New Jersey, and New Eng 
land mainly for new recruits for the 
Pittsburgh area. 

It is concentrating on steel fabrica- 
tors, steel forgers, and steel stampers. 
That is to say, makers of autos, auto 
parts, agricultural machinery, hardware, 
kitchen utensils, hand tools, and build- 
ing specialties. 

While steelmen don’t like the basing- 

point ruling, and hope they won't haye 
to stay on a strict f.o.b. pricing basis, 
they admit it has been a boon. It has 
decided companies in search of a new 
location to aoa for Pittsburgh. 
e Other Sales Points—But Pittsburgh 
isn’t counting on that factor alone as a 
sales point. The city can also offer: (1) 
nearby coal fields, for cheap power (and 
the coal supply is unlimited, say the 
experts); (2) ehandy highway, river, rail, 
and air transportation. Many executives 
are wondering what the proposed con- 
veyor belt to link Lake Erie with 
Youngstown (BW —Feb.12°49,p45) may 
do to Pittsburgh transportation. Local 
railroad men aren’t too happy about it. 
e Transport Shift—They aren't very 
happy, either, over the gains their 
competitors are showing. For instance, 
in the last two years, one large steel 
corporation upped barge shipments 
from 5.33% to 8.34%, and truck ship- 
ments from 13.38% to 27.74%. This 
cut its rail shipments from 81.29% to 
63.9%. 

Barge shipment has a growing appeal 
for steel and coal men. They can now 
send products more cheaply down the 
tivers to New Orleans and ports along 
the Gulf. The steelmen are looking to 
the day when they can get their ore 
down from the Lake ports more cheaply 
by water than by rail. 

But propping the economic structure 

of Pittsburgh is only partly an eco- 
nomic problem. The city has long 
needed a physical and social overhaul. 
Pittsburghers know that, to attract new 
industry, they must make their rather 
grim workshop a pleasanter place in 
which to live and do business. 
e Allegheny Conference—That the civic 
problem can be solved, the Allegheny 
Conference has proved. It serves as a 
clearing house for all agencies that want 
to develop a more attractive as well as a 
more prosperous area. ‘The conference 
is a research and planning group pri- 
marily; the job of carrying out its pro 
posals it leaves to established agencies— 
city, county, state, and private. But 
if there’s no one else to do the job, 
the conference does it. 

The conference has spearheaded the 
control of smoke in the citv; now it’s 
pushing for a smoke cleanup in outly- 
ing districts. It has established flood 
control, and built a new highway sys- 
tem linking the Pennsylvania ‘Turnpike 
via the city with Ohio and the West. 
It has won approval for a 36-acre river- 
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WANT TO DO A BIG WASH— FAST 2 


Synthetic detergent, with its high wetting properties and ability 
to cut grime and grease, makes it more economical to keep me- 
chanical monsters of all types spotlessly clean. Whether you run a 
train, a fleet of trucks, buses or street cars you'll find it econom- 
ically profitable to keep them spotless. Oronite sets a fast pace 
in the production and development of synthetic detergent. But 
that isn’t all—Oronite is a prime source of many other chemical 


products for processing, compounding or manufacturing. 


ORONITE CHEMICAL COMPANY 


38 Sansome St., San Francisco 4, California + 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, N. Y. 
Standard Oil Bldg., Los Angeles 15, California + 600 So. Michigan Ave., Chicago 5, Illinois 


A typical example of doing a 
big wash fast is the new ‘‘drive- 
through’ shower bath method 
now being employed by many 
large railroads. Here synthetic 
detergent makes it possible to 
get a train clean with a quick 
shower and a rinse—eliminates 
many hours of labor formerly 
required. If you have a ‘“‘big 
wash'’ problem, perhaps 





Oronite can help you 





Before choosing 
any printing paper... 


look at Leveleoat 





Look at Levelcoat... 
for brightness 


Give your fine printed selling the 
setting it deserves. Make it sparkle 
—against the lustrous background 
of a Levelcoat* printing paper. Look 
at Leveleoat for whiteness. And for 
surface brightness that could come 
only from specially selected clays. 


\1 PAYS TO 00x 


Ar 
LEVEL CoAT 


Look at Levelcoat... 
for smoothness 


Yes—smooth Levelcoat makes 


smooth sailing of the most exacting 
job. For precision-coated Levelcoat 
is surfaced with a jeweler’s care. 
Made beautifully, uniformly smooth 
—to give you kiss-impression print- 
ing with economy and speed! 
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Lvelcout 
PRINTING PAPERS 
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Ilustrated here is a typical o 
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an actual booklet 





Look at Levelcoat... 
for printability 


Ask the man whe knows Levelcoai 
best—your pressman. He'll tell you 
Leveleoat has that dependable bal- 
ance of body, surface, and texture 
qualities which he calls printability. 
He'll tell you, too—it pays to give 
your printing the Leveleoat lift! 


Levelcoat* printing papers are 
made in these grades: Trufect* 
Multifect*, and Rotofect*. 


\\\Kimberty KIMBERLY-CLARK CORPORATION, NEENAH, WISCONSIN 
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ALCOA SKYSCRAPER: 


one of the new 
buildings that will dress up Pittsburgh 


front park and for new recreational 
facilities. 

e Variety—In other lines, the confer- 
ence has tackled a stream-purification 
program, which includes a countywide 
treatment of sewage. It has worked on 
the downtown parking problem and on 
redevelopment of rundown city land; 
it has stimulated the planning of new 
skyscrapers, and joined in plans for 
enhancing the appearance of the 
Golden ‘Triangle—that downtown dis- 
trict between the Allegheny and Monon- 
gahela Rivers. And nearly everyone 
in the city has backed the conference’s 
recommendations. 

You can find the “why” of Pitts- 
burgh’s new-born confidence by  step- 
ping into the conference’s offices. Park 
H. Martin, executive director, and his 
staff make no attempt to put on a 
show. The job of the conference, as 
they see it, is to get at the facts—how- 
ever unpalatable—and from them plan 
for a new community. Martin sees a 
long row to hoe with many rocky spots 
ahead. But he, too, is bullish over the 
outcome and pleased at the rate of 
progress. 

Perhaps the conference’s chief boast 
so far is that it got its “Pittsburgh 
Package” through the state legislature. 
This is the necessary enabling legisla- 
tion to promote Pittsburgh’s face lifting. 
Opponents to the package fought a 
strong fight. They felt it benefited 
Pittsburgh at the expense of the rest of 
Pennsylvania and vested interests. But 
the conference’s persistent campaign 
got the package delivered. 

e Bullish Signs—At every turn, the bull- 
ish spirit is rampant. On Mar. 27, 
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Block will begin publishing a Sunday 
newspaper in addition to his daily morn- 
ing editions. He does this in the face 
of aggressive Sunday competition from 
the already established Sunday editions 
of Hearst’s Sun-Telegraph and Scripps- 
Howard’s Press. 

e Steel Builds—New plant construction 
tells the story as well as anything. That 
old standby, steel, has plans under its 
belt that should boost its 18-million- 
ton annual capacity. Jones & Laughlin 
will spend $70-million on a new open- 
hearth unit in South Pittsburgh (and 
ir.crease its employment by about 2,000, 
when the plant is going full blast). 

U. S. Steel Corp. has a tremendous 

expansion program under way; a fat 
slice of more than $100-million will go 
into the Pittsburgh district. Jointly 
with the Mellon banks, Big Steel plans 
a 40-story skyscraper. Pittsburgh Steel 
Co. is thinking about expanding; so 
are several of the other smaller steel 
manufacturers. 
e Other Construction—And steel isn’t 
the only industry that’s building. 
Aluminum Co. of America has big plans 
for a 30-story building (picture) just 
across from the new U. S. Steel sky- 
scraper; construction will begin a year 
from now. The two new buildings will 
be separated by a park covering a five- 
tier parking space. 

H. J. Heinz Co., the food processor, 

has planned a $15-million new plant and 
warehouse. Westinghouse is spending 
$25-million on its postwar growth—not 
counting a new plant for the first peace- 
time application of atomic energy. The 
Knott hotel chain has plans for a new 
downtown office building. 
e Utilities and Retailers—Ihe utilities 
are also stepping out. Both Duquesne 
Light Co. and West Penn Power Co. 
are adding additional capacity each of 
more than 300,000 kw. An advertise- 
ment—doubtless approved by both com 
panies—said that Pittsburgh utilities 
were investing $175-million in ex- 
pansions. 

Retailers have also felt the tide. <A 

leading department store increased 
dollar sales 54% and unit sales 16% 
trom 1945 to 1948. 
e The Darker View—Yet the Pittsburgh 
picture isn’t all rose-tinted for a mo- 
ment. There are plenty of grays ob- 
scuring the reborn community, If 
there’s an economic shock that hits the 
steel industry, all the good will of all 
the good men may tumble with busi- 
ness indexes. 

‘Taxes are one worry. Some people 
believe Pittsburgh’s tax problems can 
never be solved fully until the hundreds 
of towns outside the city limits are 
absorbed into one political unit. They 
feel that the townships live parasitically 
off the city, thereby raising the Pitts- 
burgh tax rates. 

Then there is the problem of urban 
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PACKLESS 


VALVES 
oe 


Dunham heating products meet the most 
exacting requirements of architects, engi- 
neers, contractors and building owners. 
Their rugged construction and dependable 
performance assure all around satisfaction 
wherever they're used, in industry or home. 


Typical of the efficient operation of these 
products is the Dunham radiator valve that 
recently had to have its expansion mem- 
ber replaced—but only after more than 20 
years of trouble-free service! 


You'll find this same high quality in every 
steam specialty, unit heater, pump or con- 
vector that bears the Dunham name—for 
back of this equipment is nearly half a cen- 
tury of leadership in the heating field. For 
complete information, write for bulletin 
634C today. C. A. Dunham Co., 400 West 
Madison Street, Chicago 6, Illinois. 


DUNHAM 
HEATING PRODUCTS 


meet the needs 


of ANY JOB 





HEATING MEANS BETTER HEATING 








How Servilinen 
Answers Linen 
Supply Problems 


{ For Any Type of 
Business or Profession ‘7 








...as told by actual users 









—Says Manufacturer 


Yes, employees respond to the clean cotton 
towels, uniforms, smocksand coats provided by 
thoughtful employers. Check Servilinen your- 
self and see how inexpensively clean, sanitary 
linens can be rented on a day-to-day basis. 





—Says Office Manager 
Smart office managers know that clean towels 
are a must in any office. No investment in costly 
linens is necessary when you use Servilinen— 
you pay only for what youuse. Call the Servilin- 
en supplier in your town and see how many 
services he can offer you. 





—Says Plant Employee 


Servilinen suppliers have a complete selection 
of uniforms in many different styles and sizes 
available on a rental basis. No longer do you 
have to buy expensive uniforms. Servilinen can 
be obtained in your city only from the Towel 
and Linen Supply Company who is a member 
of the Linen Supply Association of America. 


& 

@ WRITE FOR FREE BOOKLET 8 
@ write today for “The Story of Servilinen.” An inter- @ 
@ esting informative booklet designed to show why @ 
@ Servilinen is “Good for Your Business.” e 
a ADDRESS e 
@ THE LINEN SUPPLY ASSN. OF AMERICA @ 
= 22 WEST MONROE STREET > 
e CHICAGO 3, ILLINOIS e 
S@eeeeeeeceeseeeeseoooesee@® 
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redevelopment. The one attempt at 
publicly owned low-cost housing has 
done little to improve the looks of the 
city. In the suburbs where private 
housing has been built, there are 
houses standing unoccupied, priced 
out of the market. 

Unemployment has increased since 
November, though only slightly. The 
trend bears watching: Will Pittsburgh 
follow the national pattern—or will 
it diverge along more favorable lines 
because of the present boom atmos- 
phere in the steel industry? 

e Not Too Dark—Even with these 
shadows, the future is bright. Still more 
new industry is expected. ‘There is a 
tremendous supply of untapped female 
labor which could be used in light in- 
dustry. Pittsburgh Consolidation Coal 
has undertaken an experimental pro- 
gram with Esso Standard Oil Develop- 
ment Co. on the gasification of coal. If 
the program proves, it will mean un- 
limited possibilities for Pittsburgh’s 
economy. 

e Too Much Metal?--Some would like 
to see Pittsburgh’s metal and metal- 
products manufactures tip the scale less 
heavily. They feel that at their current 
63%, the metals industry is greatly over- 
weight. But the more practical believe 
that a steel economy is here to stay. 
They argue that Pittsburgh is safe so 
long as it can attract plenty of fabrica- 
tors around the big steel mills. They 
hope to diversify within the metal cate- 
gory and thus keep the dinner pails full 
for the nearly 2-million people living in 
the four-county area. 

After all, they say, the metal’s there. 
Why not concentrate on polishing it? 


CITIZENS’ BUSINESS SCHOOL 

Citizens of Syracuse, N. Y., are going 
to school. Their object is to lear 
“What Every Man Should Know 
About Business.” 

The course of 13 lessons aims at giv- 
ing the ordinary citizen a down-to-earth 
picture of basic economic principles of 
the American system. Forum discus- 
sions will be held before a panel of 
eight Syracusans; the audience of 700 
will represent teachers, clergymen, men 
and women from the shops, business- 
men, students. Each of them pays $10 
for the series. 

Ground covered includes profits, ex- 
change, money, credit, wages, company 
and general economic problems.  Be- 
sides the discussions, students get “take- 
home” material, including charts, to 
help them with the next lesson. 

In Syracuse, the Citizens Founda- 
tion is sponsoring the course—on a 
nonprofit basis. This is a nonpartisan, 
nonsectarian group. Discussion leader 
is Frank B. Blount, of the staff of 
William H. Stevenson Co., Chicago, 
specialists in adult training. 











CHAMBER PRESIDENT 


George C. 
Smith wrote report that touched off a . 


Crime Cleanup 


St. Louis Chamber of Com- 
merce plans Citizens’ Crime Com- 
mission to check on police and 
courts. Will follow Chicago plan. 


“Crime can and often does pay in 
St. Louis, Mo. And every businessman 
in the city foots the bill for it with his 
hard-earned profits.” 

That's what the St. Louis Chamber 

of Commerce is using to tell business- 
men—insisting it’s their job to see that 
city administration of justice is quick 
and fair. The chamber already has made 
plans to set up a watchdog Citizens’ 
Crime Commission to check on the 
police and the courts. 
e Prod—What stirred the chamber to 
action was a 115-page, fact-studded re- 
port on “The Crime Situation in St. 
Louis,” prepared by the chamber’s 
president, George C. Smith. 

Smith keyed his report to the busi- 
nessman, showed how crime affects 
the reputation of the community, raises 
the cost of insurance, boosts the tax 
rate. 

Smith points out, for example, that 
St. Louis spent about $8-million in the 
past fiscal year (25% of all municipal 
expenditures) for crime prevention, de- 
tection, and punishment. For that big 
chunk of their tax dollar citizens should 
get efficient protection. But Smith says 
they don’t. He hits hard at the courts 
for seeking “self-convenience” in accept- 
ing pleas of guilty for lesser offenses 
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than those charged. ‘Under such a sys- 
tem,” the report says, “assault with in- 
tent to kill becomes common assault, 
and the penalty, ten days in jail or a 
small fine.” From the recent record 
of St. Louis courts, Smith figures 
chances that an accused will be found 
guilty as charged are about one in 25. 

The report also points an accusing 

finger at the unusually high personal- 
injury damage awards made by St. Louis 
juries. Smith says that’s why _ business- 
men are paying the third highest auto- 
motive-liability insurance rates in the 
country. 
e Pattem—The chamber will probably 
pattern its Citizens’ Crime Commission 
after similar groups operating in other 
parts of the country. Daddy of them all, 
says the report, is the Chicago Crime 
Commission, formed in 1919, 

[he Chicago Commission is made up 

of 150 men prominent in business, in- 
dustry, and the professions. It spots 
trained observers in all branches of the 
county courts, makes independent sur- 
vevs of law enforcement agencies, brings 
pressure to compel law-enforcement 
authorities to carrv out their sworm 
duties to the letter. 
e Kickoff—Virgil Peterson, operating 
director of the Chicago Commission, is 
expected to be at the kickoff of St. 
Louis’ campaign late this month. At a 
meeting of civic organizations, Peter- 
son will outline the steps taken in Chi- 
cago to start its Citizens’ Crime Com- 
mission. With this lever, the chamber 
hopes to sell civic leaders its plan for a 
commission in St. Louis. 


Blue Hawaii 


Tourist trade set record but 
island businessmen are glum 
over military cuts, low sugar 
prices. Unemployment is rising. 


Waikiki hotels are full this week. 
They'll probably stay full every week 
through April, for sun-seekers have 
made this year’s tourist season the big- 
gest Hawaii has ever known. 

But only a few businessmen are smil 

ing. Most of them are looking beyond 
the growing $35-million-a-year tourist 
trade to dwindling income from another 
source—the armed forces. 
e Military Cut—In 1945, Hawaiians 
thought the services had found a peace 
time level. The payroll in the islands 
then was about $153-million—bigger 
than the sugar and pineapple payrolls 
combined. Now the defense setup is to 
be rolled up more tightly. 

The Navy plans to replace its five 
Oahu air bases with one, or possibly 
two, active bases, plus two stations on 
inactive status. That lops off 6,000 em- 
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CUTS HANDLING COSTS 50% 
for The Imperial Desk Company, 
Evansville, Indiana 


All lumber used in the manufacture of 
Imperial’s well-known quality office furni- 
ture is handled by a Ross Lift Truck. Over 
a period of two years, this machine has 
consistently moved and stacked this lumber at a saving 


of 50% of former cost! 


Arriving at the plant via rail or truck, the packaged 
lumber is unloaded, stacked in the yard for air-drying 
then transported to the mill. These operations are ac- 
complished by the Ross in a fraction of the time required 
by former handling methods. 


This is another of the many examples of 
what Ross Lift Trucks can do for you. 
Why not get all the facts about Ross? 


THE ROSS CARRIER CO. 


300 MILLER STREET, BENTON HARBOR, MICHIGAN, U.S.A. 
Direct Factory Branches and Distributors Throughout the World 
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made with 


KEYSTONE WIRE 


U. S. Picnic Accessories give added 
enjoyment to the art of campfire 
cookery. 


You'll notice that wire is of prime 
importance in_the construction of 
these items. For this reason the 
manufacturer specifies Keystone wire 
that has an extra brite finish for 
added sales appeal . . . proper duc- 
tility to withstand severe twisting 
operations . . . and the necessary 
strength to hold its shape under 
rugged conditions. 








Manufacturers know they can de- 
pend on Keystone wire to fulfill every 
industrial wire need. 




















*U. S. Manufacturing Corp., 
Decatur, Illinots 





SPECIAL ANALYSIS WIRE 
for all industrial purposes 





KEYSTONE STEEL & WIRE COMPANY 


PEORIA 7, ILLINOIS 
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ployees. Mothballing ot more ships will 
bring new layoffs at “Pe: ul Harbor ship- 
yard; the work force tnere is already 
down to 6,400 from 11,000 three years 
ago. 

(he Army has moved all its combat 
forces out of Hawaii. ‘The Air Force 
plans to do more cutting. 

What Congress does on the 1950 
budget will set the final pattem. One 
prediction is that the military payroll 
(for service and civilian employees) in 
Hawaii will be down to $120-million 
by year’s end. 
¢ Unemployment—The military cutback 
is one more tremor in what has been a 
succession of business jolts for Hawaii. 
Jobs in old industries seem to be drop- 
ping off faster than new industries 
(tourists, macadamia nuts, fishing, pa- 
paya growing) can develop and thus 
can create employment. 

Unemployment on Oahu, nerve cen- 
ter of the island chain, rose from 6,341 
last August to 11,359 by the end of the 
shipping strike in November. Christ- 
mas slacked off the climb, but now the 
total is on the upswing again and is back 
to 10,500. That’s 7.99% of the labor 
force, well above the +.3% average for 
the U.S. 

Welfare rolls are above 13,000, a rec- 
ord high. Hawaii's welfare department 
is asking $20-million for the next two 
years, compared with $9-million for 
1947-49. The department went broke 
in February because of heavy demands, 
had to be bailed out by the territorial 
legislature. 

Population is up 27% from before 
the war, job openings only 3%. Pros 
pects now point to a widening of that 
gap. 

e Relief—E. Leigh Stevens, territorial 
employment director, is exploring one 
avenue of relief. He is asking legislative 
authority to make loans to finance travel 
for unemployed workers who can get 
jobs in mainland cities. He’ll watch list- 
ings from the 48 state employment serv- 
ices and direct men to jobs the localities 
can’t fill. 

e More Woes—Other thorns in the is- 
land flesh: 

e Sugar raws, at New York, are bring- 
ing $5.60 to $5.70 a cwt., instead of the 
$6.25 producers say they need this year. 
Prices of byproduct blackstrap molasses 
are dropping as more and more indus- 
trial alcohol is manufactured from pe- 
troleum and natural gas. The loss— 
close to several million dollars in rev- 
enue—will spell the difference between 
profit and loss on some peng 

e Pineapple, which can’t expand much 
farther in the islands (without displac- 
ing sugar), is unable to meet demand. It 
faces growing compctition from Mexico, 
Cuba, and the Philippines. 

e Mechanization in both sugar and 
pineapple points to still higher unem 
ployment. 
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New Power 


for America 


One of series highlighting the 
vast expansion program of the 
electric utility industry 


Post War Installations of 
C-E STEAM GENERATING UNITS 
completed or now in process for 
New England Utilities 


BOSTON EDISON COMPANY 
Edgar Station 
Mystic Station 


CONNECTICUT LIGHT & POWER CO. 
Devon Station 
Montville Station 


FITCHBURG GAS & ELEC. LIGHT CO. 
Fitchburg, Mass. 


MONTAUP ELECTRIC CO. 


Somerset Station 


NARRAGANSETT ELECTRIC CO. 
Manchester St. Station 


NEW BEDFORD GAS & EDISON LIGHT CO. 
Cannon Street Station 


NEW HAMPSHIRE GAS & ELEC. CO. 
Portsmouth, N. H. 


WESTERN MASS. ELECTRIC CO, 
West Springfield Station 
State Street Station 











Throughout the country new electric 
generating capacity is being placed in 
service at an unprecedented rate. In 
fact, 1951 total capacity will be 50 
per cent greater than 1946. Thus, in 
6 years half as much capacity will have 
been installed as in the preceding 60- 
year history of the electrical industry. 
This vast expansion program reflects 
planning during the war years and 
earlier by utilities in every 
section of the country. Take 
New England, for example 

By the end of this year. 
the electric utilities of New 
England will have invested. 
since the war, a total of 
more than $390 million in 





expansion of their generation, trans- 
mission and distribution facilities. 
Although post-war demands in New 
England — as elsewhere — have 
greatly exceeded advance estimates, 
the long-range planning policies of 
the utilities have successfully averted 
the threat of any serious power 
shortages. 
As in other sections of the country, 
C-E Steam Generating 
Units are playing a large 
role in this New England 
expansion, having been 
chosen to serve turbine- 
generators with a combined 
capacity of more than 
600,000 kilowatts. B-295 


COMBUSTION ENGINEERING—SUPERHEATER, ING. 


A Merger of Combustion Engineering Company, Inc. and The Superheater Company 


200 Madison Avenue + New York 16, N. Y. 


ALL TYPES OF STEAM GENERATING, FUEL BURNING AND RELATED EQUIPMENT 











2 Pages... 


OF FACTUAL HELP ON 
PORTABLE CONVEYERS 


@ Twelve pages of ideas—moving ideas 

. showing many different styles of 
portable conveyers and illustrations of 
equipment in use in different situations. 
Includes portable wheel and roller con- 
veyers, portable belt conveyers, and 
standardized level and inter-Hoor belt 
conveyers. If you have a conveying 
problem, whether it involves standard 
or engineered equipment, the Mathews 
organization can help you to solve it 
in the best way. 


Your copy mailed promptly 


MY 


a 
LS 


upon request 


MATHEWS CONVEYERS 


GENERAL OFFICES 
Mathews Conveyer Company 
ELLWOOD CITY, PENNSYLVANIA 
PACIFIC COAST DIVISION 
Mathews Conveyer Company West Coast 
BAN CARLOG, CALIFORNIA 
CANADIAN DIVISION 
Mathews Conveyer Company, Ltd. 
PORT HOPE, ONTARIO 
Engineering Offices or Sales Agencies in Principal 
American and Canadian Cities 
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STOCK-MARKET DROPS in textiles gave the danger signal months ago. 





And today... 


Textiles Are Sagging 


Return of buyer’s market knocks props from under sales and 
prices. So 1949 earnings will be lower. Textile stocks reflect down 
trend. But thanks to earlier profits, the trade can take it. 


There were worried faces in New 
York’s textile district last week. ‘The 
fast-expanding rayon industry had a 
badly frayed look. Prices had been edg- 
ing down since November—and _ last 
month the bottom fell out with a 25% 
cut in rayon gray goods. 

Sales were lagging. Finished rayon 
goods were down as much as 40% and 
50%. Still further slowing the slow sales 
was that same price tailspin. Buyers 
were waiting for even better bargains. 
e Base Pressure—I'he pressure on prices 
was getting back to primary producers. 
Last week Celanese Corp. of America 
lopped 124% off the price of acetate- 
rayon staple fibers. It was the first price 
cut in this line since January, 1940. And 
FE. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. in 
effect cut prices when it shifted from 
f.o.b. mill to a freight prepaid basis on 
all viscose-rayon staple fibers and textile 
yarns. American Viscose Corp. cut pro- 


duction of textile yarn by 20%; du Pont 
cut back production at its Buffalo plant; 
and American Bemberg cut output in 
half. 

e Cotton Down—The rayon people are 
not the only textile men with headaches. 
In cotton, buying from mills for future 
delivery is down to its lowest level in 
years. Cotton print cloth is selling for 
as much as 25% below the old OPA 
prices. In the wool and worsted trade, 
prices have held—but sales are slow. 

e Earnings Prospects—News like this 
means lower earnings for textile firms 
in 1949. Prices of textile stocks show 
investors have been expecting as much 
since mid-1948 (chart). 

Textile stocks slumped in early 1947 
and 1948. Demand for goods was oft 
then, too. But retail sales picked up, 
and so did stock prices. The 1948 stock- 
price climb, however, didn’t last long. 
Investors realized that the textile pipe- 
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lines were filling up at last (BW—Jul.24 
"48,p21). 

e Buyers’ Market—What it all boils 
down to, textile men say, is that demand 
is settling down to its postwar normal. 
The readjustment has been going on in 
cotton for months, and has now reached 
rayon. Experts are of two minds as to 
how this will affect output. Some look 
for total textile output to drop from 
10% to 15% during the first half of 
1949. Others say that by the time the 
year is over total production will be 
close to 1948’s high levels. But in either 
case it is plain enough that prices will 
be lower. 

These price cuts will come mainly 
out of profits, for textile manufactur- 
ers can’t cut their costs much. Wage 
rates are hard to reduce. ‘There’s not 
much hope for cheaper raw materials. 
Cotton has been down close to the gov- 
emmment-support level for some time. 
Although wool prices are the highest 
in years (BW —Jan.8’49,p10), that is 
mainly because of heavy bidding by fox- 
eign buyers on the world market. And 
rayon yarn and staple fiber are them- 
selves manufactured goods, subject to 
cost problems of their own. 

e In Good Shape—W ell-managed textile 
firms, however, should be able to take 
a period of low carnings in stride. 
Postwar profits have been very favor- 
able (table, page 78). Companies that 
have put a good part of their earnings 
into modernizing their plants, reducing 
funded debts, and building up working 
capital can face tougher competition 
with confidence. ‘The industry as a 
whole is in much better financial shape 
than it was after World War I, when 
business went into a long slump. 

e Integration—There is another big dif- 
ference between the industry setup to- 
day and in the period after World 
War I. One word spells that difference: 
integration. 

lraditionally, the cotton and rayon 
industry has been, not a single, tightly 
wrapped package, but an assortment of 
bundles, each bundle largely independ- 
ent of the other. One firm weaves the 
cotton or rayon, sells it in the form of 
“gray goods” (fabric without color or 
finish) to a ‘“‘converter.” The converter 
takes the big risk. In an industry where 
consumer taste is hard to predict, he 
“styles” the product by deciding what 
colors, patterns, and finishes to use. 
Generally he farms the job out to a 
“finisher.” Then the converter tries to 
sell to the “cutters,” who actually make 
the clothes. 

In recent years, the trend has been 
to tie the small bundles into a single 
package. A few companies—notably 
Pepperell Mfg. and Cannon Mills—were 
integrated before the war. The war 
with its shortages speeded up integra- 
tion by setting converters scrambling to 
buy their own mills. Now a big slice of 
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Since 1845 - Buyers of Insurance 
Jor Commerce and Industry 


The half-brig “‘Mary Celeste”, bound from New 
York to Genoa with 1700 barrels of alcohol, as 
discovered December 4, 1872, about 600 miles 
west of Gibraltar. 





E : E 1872 
the Mary Celeste was found mysteriously 
abandoned at sea. Vessel and cargo 
were in good condition - yet no one 
was on board; no trace of captain or 
crew was ever found; and to this day 
the mystery is unsolved. 


When the '‘Mary Celeste’”’ sailed of overseas trade demand many 
on her strange voyage, Johnson & variations and wide coverage. 
Higgins was 27 years old. It was Our experience of more than a 
then customary to insure cargoes century as insurance buyers and 
against major perils of the seas advisers for importers and ex- 
only... but today’s requirements porters is at your disposal. 











JOHNSON & HIGGINS 


INSURANCE BROKERS 
63 WALL STREET e NEW YORK 5 


NEW YORK CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO LOS ANGELES 

DETROIT CLEVELAND PHILADELPHIA PITTSBURGH 

BUFFALO SEATTLE VANCOUVER WINNIPEG 
MONTREAL TORONTO HAVANA 
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that Keeps Everyone 
on the Job! 


With AMPLICALL, your 
entire staffcan “attend 
to business’’ every 
working minute of the 
day. At the touch of a 
button, this modern electronic com- 
munication system provides instant 
speaking contact within and be- 
tween all departments of your busi- 
ness. AMPLICALL frees busy switch- 
boards for outside traffic—elimi- 
nates wasteful walking, waiting, 
memo-writing and costly slow- 
downs—providesa positive “speech 
link”? between all key points in 
your business at all times. 


AMPLICALL pays for itself many 
times over by converting wasted 
time into working time. Get the 
full details on AMPLICALL today! 


See Your Phone Book 


For your nearest AMPLI- 
CALL specialist, look in 
the “Intercommunication” 
section of your classified 
directory, or write direct 
to Raviand-Borg Corpo- 
ration, Chicago, Illinois. 









‘a Systems (cont'd) 


aICATION SYSTEMS 
sa QMPLICALL 


retallations in 
requirements Expert survey and 


ERE TO BUY IT” 


eee 


RAULAND-BORG CORPORATION 
4249 N. Knox Ave., Chicago 41, Illinois 


(Send compete details on the New 
AMPLICALL. 


0 Send your representative. No obligation. 


COMI a vss 008s canes seudalkn tae 
eee erry ye Eiivee deteclc se 0% 


the industry has become part of one 
vertical setup or another (BW—May18 
'46,p68). Many of the prominent textile 
concerns have greatly expanded their in- 
tegrated operations since Pearl Harbor. 
e Branded Products—With integration, 
brand promotion of textiles came into 
its own. At last there was a concern 
that could point to a product and say, 
“That’s our brand.” Before the war, 
Pepperell and Cannon and a few others 
had built up markets for their branded 
products through national advertising. 
That smoothed out fluctuations in earn- 
ings, because consumers tended to stick 
to a brand they knew when prices of 
unbranded competitive fabrics were cut. 
Now a lot more companies are going in 
for brand promotion. Some of them 
are: Bates Mfg. Co., Burlington Mills, 
Corp., Colonial Mills, Inc., M. Lowen- 
stein & Sons, Inc., Pacific Mills, J. P. 
Stevens & Co., Inc., Textron Incorpo- 
rated, United Merchants & Manufac- 
turers, Inc., and West Point Mfg. Co. 
e Top Question—Now that a buyer's 
market is back, what will happen to the 
integrated companies? That, to textile 
men, is the $64 question. They note 
that some smaller integrated companies 
are already breaking up at the converter 
level. In other words, makers of gray 
goods are finding it safer to let some- 
body else decide on styling. 

But most textile observers believe that 
the big integrated companies are here 
to stay. The financial strength they 
have built up in the past few years 
should carry them through. 





FINANCE BRIEFS 





Tucker Corp. is being run by two trus- 
tees appointed last week in reorganiza- 
tion proceedings under the bankruptcy 
law. U. S. District Court in Chicago 
has ordered them to submit a progress 
report May 2. 

e 
Wisconsin’s legislature is considering 
requests of Milwaukee and 12 other 
cities for permission to levy city in- 
come taxes. ‘The cities plead a “dire 
need” for more money. 

od 


Ford rumors are back on the Street. 
Latest: Company is considering public 
sale of some $400-million of stock this 
fall. 


le 
Fire-insurance rate cut has been ordered 
by Virginia’s Corporation Commission. 
This should save local policyholders 
about $750,000 this year. 

6 
H. J. Heinz will soon ask stockholders to 
approve borrowings of up to $20-million 
to finance expansion plans. It says that 
five institutional investors have already 
agreed to make a $15-million loan at 
2.9% interest rate. 


Rail-equipment trust-financing (BW— 
Jan.1’49,p49) may break some records 
this month. It looks as though more 








How the Textile Makers Made Out 
Earnings per Share of Common 
(Adjusted for stock split-ups) 

Fiscal 

Year 1936—'39 Range 
Cotton Ended High Low 1946 1947 1948 
Cannon Mills........... Dec. $2.06 $1.08 $9.19 $7.28 $8.00 
M. Lowenstein Dec. 1.15 0.04 8.50 13.42 11.505 
Pepperell Mfg.......... Jun. 4.21 3. 598 4.74 14.89 18.48 
West Point Mfg Aug. 4.79 0.158 3.88 9.20 7.46 
Rayon 
American Viscose Dec 5.07 1.826 5.20 8.47 15.00° 
Celanese Corp...... Dec. 1.222 0.04 2.36 3.83 6.75° 
Industrial Rayon. Dec. 1.55 0.12 5.66 8.86 8.005 
Wool 
American Woolen....... Dec. 0.35 18.50 21.054 15.374 11.794 
Botany Mills! Dec. 10.60 9.80 6.508 
Miscellaneous oe 
Bates Mfg. Co Dec. ; 13.20 16.874 17.005 
Burlington Mills........ Sep. 0.82 0.22 3.47 6.494 Be 
Cluett, Peabody......... Dec. 4.16 0.72 1.38 7.20 $.$9 
Colonial Mills. . Nov. 0.39 0.16 4.31 8.97 10.44 
Gotham Hosiery........ Dee. 0.54 0. 06° 3.55 4.47 4.89 
Pacific Mills Dec. 1.10 2.90 11.994 9.59 11.394 
J. P. Stevens. Oct. 5.478 8.24 8.104 
Textron. . : Dec. 0.27 0.172 6.76 5.3 5.50% 
United Merch. & Mfrs Jun. 0.40 0. 24° 2.30 5.36 5.64 
~1Class A common. 21938—'39 range. *Ten months ended Oct. 31. 4After special reserves, 
etc 5Estimated. 6 Deficit. 
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GLASS eee 


Stronger, 


More Lustrous, 


More Resistant 


to Chemical Attack 


BECAUSE OF ADDED ALCOA ALUMINA 










These crystal-clear Neutraglas* ampules made by Kimble Glass 


are so outstanding that Kimble can claim for them “the highest 


resistance to chemical attack of any known ‘workable’ glass.” 


Kimble uses ALCOA Alumina in making Neutraglas for the 


same reason that manufacturers throughout industry use ALCOA 


\luminas and Fluorides. They help make products the best of their 


kind. Spark plugs... abrasive wheels .. . 


rubber . . . tooth paste . . . lumber—are but 
a few of the hundreds of products which 
are measurably better because of ALCOA 


Chemicals 


We’ve done a lot of research on the ad- 
vantages of ALCOA Aluminas and Fluorides 
in many different products and applications. 
It is probable that we have data already on 
hand to help solve a problem of yours. Write 
to: ALUMINUM CoMPANY OF AMERICA, 
Cuemicats Division, 1935 Gulf Building, 
Pittsburgh 19, Pennsylvania. 


*Trade name of Kimble Glass, Division of Owens-IIlinois Glass Co, 


refractories . 
























1 Recey Wares 


ALUMINAS 48° FLUORIDES 





ACTIVATED ALUMINAS ? CALCINED ALUMINAS : LOW SODA ALUMINAS 


ALUMINUM FLUORIDE ? SODIUM FLUORIDE 


SODIUM ACID FLUORIDE 


TABULAR ALUMINAS 
FLUOBORIC ACID 


HYDRATED ALUMINA 
CRYOLITE 








This remarkable instrument steps up production 
for Michigan non-ferrous foundry 


NE of the largest producers of 
O propellers for outboard and in- 
board motors had trouble in the 
foundry with porous castings. 

A Cities Service combustion spe- 
Cialist was called in for consultation. 
With the aid of the Cities Service 
Industrial Heat Prover instrument 
he soon found that the trouble was 


due to the presence of excess air in 
the furnace gases and offered sug- 
gestions to correct the situation. 
Result: Scrap loss was reduced from 
4100 to 471 lbs. and effected a sav- 
ing of $2359. 

Countless cases of similar results 
are now on file. If your operation 
includes industrial furnaces and 





Cities Service Industrial Heat Prover 
analyzes exhaust gases quickly and 





accurately. Indicates either improp 
percentage of air or excess combus- 
tibles in the furnace gases. 


heat treating units of any size or 
type, you too can profit from such 
service. Write today for a free 
demonstration. 


FREE! A fact-filled booklet entitled ““Com- 
bustion Control for Industry” is available 
upon request. Write Cities Service Oil Com- 
pany, Sixty Wall Tower, Room 333, New 
York:5,\N. ¥. 


CITIES ) SERVICE 


QUALITY PETROLEUM PRODUCTS 














than $62-million worth will be offered. 


e 
Bell & Howell has gone through with 
the purchase of Kryptar Corp.’s Roch- 
ester (N.Y.) plants and equipment 
(BW —Feb.26'49,p28). Price: $325,000. 


Curtiss-Wright would like to use $4.2- 
million of its present large cash holdings 
to retire common stock. If stockholders 
approve, it will ask for tenders at prices 
not over $11. Shares are now selling 
at $9.50. 





An Early Look at Profits in Buyers’ Market 











;verybody expects profits to fall 
off when industries run through 
their sellers’ market. But how far 
will they tumble? With costs high, 
will moderate sales declines send 
profits skidding? 

Even before earnings statements 
for the first 1949 quarter come out, 
you can get a hint of the profit 
trend in the table below—and the 
hint isn’t encouraging. ‘The table 
shows sales and earnings, for re- 
cent months, of several companies 
whose fiscal vears end in 1949. 
Comparisons with a vear earlier are 
dominated by minus signs. Here's 
why companies whose fiscal years 

Six months ended Jan. 31 1949 1948 
Addressograph-Multigraph $20,090 $21, 236 
PE. JaeOROs <cccecescccse 13,900 21,092 

Three months ended Jan. 31 
Eureka-Williams.... x NA NA 
Diveo Corp ; 1,578 3,026 
Hayes Industries haan 1,795 1,602 
Marathon Corp.......... 14,431 12,559 
Ohio-Apex 2,009 1,747 
Oliver Corp A 25,188 21,783 
Royal Typewriter........ = NA NA 
Servel, Inc . ; NA VA 
A. O. Smith LRG cae NA VA 

Month of January 
Soundview Pulp. . _ ae NA NA 

Six months ended Dec. 31 1948 1947 
Ailied Mil. cc caccnives ss OF 12,208 
Atlas Plywood. . or NA NA 
E. L. Bruce 12,674 11,631 
Chase Candy ape 9,354 11,520 
Chickhasha Cotton Oil 17,579 17,000 
Club Al inum Products 5.997 6,118 
Gerity- Michigan 7,009 6,664 
Goodall-Sanford ? 16,057 17,425 
Jaeger Machine 5,148 7,986 
Noma Electric 22,944 28,580 
Petroleum Heat & Power 33,787 33,384 
Sparks- Withington 5 9,255 11,168 
S. S. Strook . 300 3,085 
Timken-Detroit Axle ivaw “eee 56, 308 

Three months ended Dec. 31 
Canada Dry . bcos 3,583 12,939 
Emerson Electric 6,838 6,428 
Liquid Carbonic..... vis 8,858 10,844 
Nash-Kelvinator....... 84,278 71,130 
Va.-Carolina Chemical...... NA NA 
Vick Chemical 11,528 13,057 
York Corp 11,440 12,891 

Six months ended Nov. 30 
Tex-O-Kan Flour Mills 49,305 62,929 

Three months ended Nov. 30 
Warner Bros. Pictures... 35,676 40,129 

NA— Not available. D— Deficit. 


don’t end Dec. 31 were chosen: 
(1) Some of ‘the reports are 
dated as late as Jan. 31, 1949. So 


they cover a good chunk of the 
period of business hesitation. 

(2) Even those dated Dec. 31, 
1948, or earlier give a clearer pic- 
ture of late-1948 conditions .than 
do reports for the ‘same months 
when issued by companics whose 
fiscal vears ended in 1945. ‘The 
reason: Such mid-fiscal-year reports 
for companies that close their fiscal 
years in 1949 are not distorted by 
so-called year-end: adjustments. 

Sales and profits figures are in 
thousands (000 omitted): 


Jo Change Yo Change 


1949 vs Profits 1949 vs 
1948 1949 1948 1948 
5.4% $1,923 $2,444 21.3% 
~—42.2 D 854 
° D153 ae 
—47.8 91 362 —74.9 
+12 1 79 112 29.5 
+14 9 1,180 1,213 — 2.7 
+15.0 194 206 5.8 
+15.6 1,411 1,665 —15.2 
994 1,167 14.8 
D429 959 
1,440 1,704 15.5 
eoeces 440 518 15.1 
1948 vs. 1948 vs. 
1947 1948 1947 1947 
20.5 402 689 41.9 
. 1,354 1,699 20.3 
9.0 915 1,113 17.8 
18.8 D267 1,418 vee 
3.4 347 706 -50.8 
1.9 189 292 35.3 
5.2 474 506 6.3 
7.9 D149 482 
35.5 296 822 64.0 
19.7 1,439 2,763 47.9 
+ 1.2 882 2,387 -63.0 
—17.1 339 457 25.8 
+ 3.3 268 370 27.6 
16.0 3.158 4.254 25.9 
50 856 852 + 0.5 
6.4 258 472 45.3 
18 3 81 325 75.1 
+18.5 5,859 5,641 + 3.9 
e 1,076 1,452 —25.9 
-11.7 999 1,271 21.4 
41.3 438 928 52.7 
—21.6 682 1,481 —53.9 
—11.9 3.094 3,948 —21.6 


Put away that 
reference library, 


Mr. Dillthrop... 


















Our pocket-sized 
booklet tells you 
about CANADA TODAY 


Is you're looking for information about 
that tremendous market north of the 
border— 

Read the Bank of Montreal’s fact-filled, 
100-page “best seller°—CANADA TO- 
DAY—which is yours for the asking. In 
preparing this booklet, the Bank of Mon- 
treal has done the basic research for 
every 
Canada on his mind, 

When you've read the story, questions 
peculiar to your own set-up will come to 
mind. Our Business Development De- 
partinent will gladly help you solve your 
particular problem. 

The Bank of Montreal knows Canada. 
We are Canada’s first bank—with more 
than 500 branches in Canadian commu- 
nities from coast to coast. Over 1,700,000 
Canadians are our customers. And the 
Bank of Montreal knows the problems 
of American businessmen who do busi- 
ness in Canada. 

So here is your opportunity for an in- 
troduction to CANADA TODAY. Write 
to any of our U. S. offices or to the Super- 
intendent, Business De- 
velopment Department, 
Bank of Montreal, Place 
d’Armes, Montreal, 
ask for 


American businessman who has 


Canada—and 


Booklet C-3. 





ANK’ BANK OF 
sy ONTREAL 


Canada’s First Bank 
InCanada since 1817... In U.S. since 1859 


U.S. 
a NEW YORK --------- 64 Wall St. 
e CHICAGO - ----- 27 S. La Salle St. 
e SAN FRANCISCO - 333 California St. 
HEAD OFFICE LONDON 
MONTREAL 47 Threadneedle St., E. C. 2 
e 9 Waterloo Place, S. W. 1 
e 
° nance 
: 500 Oe anal 
e 
e ao 
e 


RESOURCES OVER $1,900,000,000 
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ALL TRUCK 


"Y/4 OPERATIONS 


Learn how National Truck Leasing 
System will save you bookkeep- 
ing time and expense, with only 
a single delivery bill which includes 
all costs except the driver’s salary 
—monthly or weekly as you prefer. 
Your invoice covers the basic rate 
for use of the truck, plus a speci- 
fied charge for each mile the truck 
travels. Truck leasing will release 
capital investment, save executive 
time, eliminate maintenance wor- 
ries, and provide modern, fully- 
equipped trucks ... at minimum 


cost to you. 







Coll the phone number 
shown in your classified 
directory under this 
symbol. 
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LIRR.’s Plight 


Failure of the Long Island 
points up basic problem: How 
can slow-to-climb revenue keep 
pace with soaring costs? 


Does last week’s bankruptcy plea by 
the Long Island R. R. (BW —Mar.5 
"49,p88) forecast a flood of similar peti- 
tions from other rails? 

I'he answer, emphatically, is no. ‘The 
Long Island’s plight was brought on by 
a special situation—unique in its field. 

But you shouldn’t ignore the road's 
troubles, entirely. ‘hey definitely have 
implications for the rail industry as a 
whole 

Here’s why: Basic cause of the Long 

Island’s bankruptcy was its failure to 
solve a major problem that faces all 
rail managements: how to keep soaring 
operating costs from overtaking slower 
rising revenue receipts. 
e The Squeeze—Most trades can boost 
their “selling prices” in a hurry when 
operating costs start to climb. But the 
railroads can’t. They have to get ap 
proval for increases from regulatory 
bodies. 


Even roads with plenty of money 
making long-haul freight and passenger 
business, have been hard pressed lately 
The Long Island has been squeezed to 
death. 

The 375-mile road handles littl 
freight, is mainly a passenger carric: 
W hat’ s more, the bulk of its passengei 
business is made up of low-fare hig! 
cost commutation trafic. For vears, thie 
road says about two-thirds of its income 
has depended on passengers ‘‘carricd 


relatively short distances and largely 
during moming and evening rush 
hours.” 


e Rates and Costs—I'reight rates‘on the 


Long Island are up about 54% over 
prewar. Basic coach fares are also up 
50%. But since 1918, the road has 


had only three hikes in its commutation 
fares—a 20% hike in mid-1947, a 5% 


raise in 1948, and a 334% increase 
granted last week as an emergency 
measure. 


By last fall wage rates on the road 
were §3% above 1940. By next fall they 
will be up 110% if the road accepts 
the 7¢-an-hour raise to nonoperating 
emplovees and the 40-hour week recom 
mended by fact-finding boards. Supply 
and material costs, and taxes, have also 
risen sharply. 

Despite healthy increases in gross, 








Union Lunches Exchange Management 
Adams 

change; Ralph Wright, Assistant Secretary of 
Labor; Emil Schram, Stock Exchange; Mat- 


With union contracts on two exchanges 
coming up next month, the United Financial 
Employees Union decided to build some 
good will by entertaining the presidents of 
the New York Stock, Curb, and Cotton Ex- 
changes at lunch. Here, from left to right, 


are: Francis Truslow, Curb Ex- 


thew Woll, American Federation of Labor; 
M. David Keefe, president of the UFE; and 
Charles B. Vose, Cotton Exchange. 
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Last 


have 
revenue fell short of operating costs by 
$4.2-million. 

e The Bill Payer—Control of the Long 
Island has been held by the Pennsylvania 
R. R. since 1901. The Pennsy says, it 
has poured close to $105-million into 


losses skyrocketed, year 


the road. In the same period, divi- 
dends paid by the Long Island to the 
P.R.R. came to only $18-million. 
That’s why the Pennsy recently made 
up its mind to let the Long Island sink 
or swim on its own. 

e Problem—Population in the road’s 
service area has been growing steadily— 
and probably will continue to grow for 
some time. But there’s still the basic 
problem of how to bring income and 
expense into balance. 

Some New York State legislators 
think the job can’t be done under pri- 
vate ownership. They’ve already intro- 
duced a bill setting up a stand-by Long 
Island ‘Transit Authority; it would take 
over and operate the road if bankruptcy 
forces too great a slash in service. 


Sewell Avery Cinches 
Control of Ward's 


Sewell Avery has further tightened up 
his grip on Montgomery Ward. 

lor the second time he has reduced 
the size of his board of directors. He is 
now the only company officer on the 
board. All other board members are out- 
siders—and firm backers of Avery. More- 
over, the by-laws of the corporation have 
been changed so that it would take sev- 
eral years before stockholders could up- 
set Avery’s control. 
¢ Blowup—Last summer, before the in- 
tra-management fight at Montgomery 
Ward blew open (BW —Jun.26'48,p24), 
there were 15 men on the board. During 
the battle over whether Averv should 
maintain his tight control of the com- 
pany, five of the directors resigned. 

At that time, three of the vacant spots 
were abolished, reducing the board to 
12, with two vacancies. 

What made the latest move possible 

was resignation of the last company 
officer on the board—vice president 
Arthur C. Romer. 
e Byvlaws—The bvlaws have now been 
changed to (1) reduce the membership 
of the board of directors to nine: (2 
arrange the terms of the directors so 
that only three terms expire in any one 
vear. Thus, it would take at least two 
annual stockholders meetings to put a 
new majority on the board. 

Averv’s position is made nearly im 
pregnable by the company’s articles of 
incorporation. They give the directors 
complete control over the size of the 
board. And the articles themselves can 
be changed only on a motion initiated 
by the directors. 
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Business Week is read by men who make buy- 
& ing decisions... management-men. That is why 

aw usiness Week achieves maxi- 
mum effective tO¥ sitar mpanies whose 
products and services ores to business and 


industry. 














Gist Gives All the Facts... 
\ Revolutionary 


\ METHOD OF COMPLETE 


\ Rust Control 


© Outperforms other methods! 

© Eliminates slushing in oil! 

®@ Clean —— simple to use! 

©@ Angier VPI even answers rust 
problems never before solved! 

@ COSTS LESS in time and 


7 CORPORATION 


FRAMINGHAM 7, MASS. 
Industrial Packaging Engineers Since 1895 


Gentlemen: Please send FREE 12 page booklet, 
q *‘Complete Rust Control with Angier VP! Wrap”. 


"1 








i > Nome. Fit Log — dp —nvneree- nthe a de p 7 a — 
with VPI ; i “I GFQha 
. ; ‘oars = ae ; ; a > ; - 7 
Angier weoterprooted, reintorced _& > f 1a lA 
pene form and. industriel uses. City & wi vy Y WS § 
1 Staite. aevenseceennaeseteniiae 


sé CREST March 12 [HIE March 14 for SHELL'S Announcement of VPI-"Invisible Vapor Prevents Rust” 
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Now! 
with integral 
stellite seat 


For utmost economy 


Now that the Hancock 600# WELD- 
VALVES are made with seats of 
super-hard stellite, integral with the 
valve body, they will outlast boilers and 
lines. You may safely forget possibility 
of leaks or wear that may interfere 
with perfect service. With Hancock 
modern design, selected metals, un- 
questionable quality—and integral 
stellite seats—you are guaranteed 
safety, freedom from shutdown and 


utmost economy through the years. 


Stocked and sold by leading Distributors XK 


everywhere. Write them or us for details 


| HANCOCK 


cA Product of Valves 


MANNING, MAXWELL & MOORE, INC. 
WATERTOWN 72, MASSACHUSETTS 





ri 





xe 


All sizes, ti 
colors. Ploin, numbered, 
lettered. Over 3,000 combino- 
tions. Firmly anchored heods; sharp 
steel points. At stationery ond map stores. 


ETO BETTER NAME PLATES 
co 


por THis FREE GU! G 
PLATE & MF 
AMERICAN MAME HICAG O 24, Wt 


send TODAY 
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Inflation: Bull or Bear? 


traditional hedge against inflation, 
worked that way since the war. A round of deflation might open 
the way to a bull market later. 


Equities, 


Sometimes the best way to see what 
is going on in the stock market is to 
back off for a long-term look. Take the 
relation of stock prices to commodities 
in the war and postwar years. 

According to classical economics, in- 
flation is bullish for stocks. Equities are 
supposed to rise as the dollar depreci- 
ates. And common stocks are supposed 
to be one of the best possible hedges 
against inflation. 

e No Hedge—But if you compare stock 
prices with wholesale commodity prices 
over the past five years, one thing stands 





Security Price Averages 


This Week Month Year 
Week Ago Ago Ago 
Stocks 
Industrial 146.5 144.5 144.5 136.4 
Railroad. 39.8 39.4 40.3 41.3 
Utility 70.2 69.6 68.9 65.6 
Bonds 
Industrial 97.1 97.0 97.1 94.7 
Railroad 84.8 85.5 87.3 82.1 
Utility 95.2 95.3 94.8 96.2 


Data: Standard & Poor's Corp. 
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haven't 


out plainly: Inflation has’ been bearish. 

Stocks had their bull market during 
the war years, when commodity prices 
were held down by OPA ceilings. ‘The 
collapse of the bull market coincided 
almost exactly with the end of OPA. 
For the next two years, stocks rocked 
along in a narrow trading range—while 
commodities went through the roof. 

A man who was worried about infla 

tion in late 1945 or early 1946 would 
have done better keeping his money in 
cash than putting it into stocks. 
e In Deflation—As far as Wall Streeters 
are concerned, this information comes 
too late to be of any use. The reaction 
of most traders today is, “Now you 
tell me.” 

But the proposition may also apply 
to the future. If inflation was bearish, 
then a mild shakedown in commodity 
prices pee te have any really disas- 
trous effects on stocks. In fact, once 
the dip is out of the way the stage 
might be set for the big postwar bull 
market that Wall Street has dreamed 
about for so long. 

e Fears—But before vou can crawl out 
on that limb, you have to decide why 
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has been bearish instead of 


inflation 
bullish for stocks. 

One thing, certainly, has been the 
memory of 1929 and 1920-21. The 
stock market never had any faith in the 


postwar business boom, even when 
sales and earnings were knocking out 
new records month after month. Trad- 
ers kept looking ahead to the day when 
the shakedown would start. 

Rising costs and the heavy corporate 
tax load also weighed on the market. 


And the tendency to plow carnings back 
into the business instead of paying 
them out in dividends kept investors 
from putting full value on the hand- 
some profit statements. 

There’s also the fact that speculation 
in commodities took money away from 
the stock market. In one sense, the big 
speculative postwar boom has already 
come and gone. The hitch—from Wall 
Street’s standpoint—is that it was in 
commodities instead of in stocks. 








Post Election Stock Market Price Pattern 


























Standard & Poor's Weekly Indexes (1935-39 100 = 
Post Election 
Election Range Mar.2, Post Election 
Stock Group Eve High Low* 1949 Gain or Loss 

Gold mining (U. S.) aan 56.0 64.4 51.5¢ 63.8 +13.9% 
Motion pictures............ 141.9 153.1 134.6t 148.1 4.4 
Metal containers............. 71.2 74.0 64.9T 73.0 2.5 
Drugs, cosmetics. ........... 94.3 97.2 89. OT 96.1 + 1.9 
SE ie eee ee se 80.2 81.6 76.0t 81.1 1.1 
Finance companies 92.8 94.0 87 .3t 93.4 + 0.6 
Air transport 209 3 214.1 181. 5f 208.1 0.6 
P $&3..2 113.0 105 2t 109.9 1.2 
111.2 115.2 107 .7t 109.8 13 
perating companies 99.8 98.3 91.8T 96.5 3.3 
95.8 95.3 91.7 92.6 3.3 
stocks. 117.7 117.9 110.1t 113.1 3.9 
157.6 156.1 147.9 151.4 3.9 
Shipping 348.8 343.0 322.1t 334.2 - 4,2 
5¢, 10¢, $1 chains 124.1 125.1 116.9 118.6 4.4 
Office, business equipment 150.4 151.0 137.2t 143.2 4.8 
181.1 176.9 168.2T 172.1 — 5.0 
133.9 131.7 121.4f 126.8 — 5.3 
° 94.6 94.2 82.8T 89.3 - 5.5 
s companies 119.8 112.8 101.3 112.8 5.8 
Dairy produ 172.9 168.4 159 OF 161.2 6.8 
Meat packing ‘Sewer 27.5 126.4 113.7T 117.7 tT. 
Department stores 192.1 188.6 173.8 176.2 8.3 
Consume goods 130.1 125.7 118.4 119.1 8.5 
Soft drinks 123.5 $23.3 109 1 112.2 9.1 
Mail order, general chains 192.5 191.4 164.9 173.4 9.9 
Tires, rubber goods... 195.7 184.6 170. OF 175.6 10.3 
Radi roadcasting 143.8 151.0 126.1 129.0 10.3 
Building materia 125.7 120 6 112.5 112.8 10.3 
Composite index 130 2 125.1 115.5 116.0 10.8 
1strials 137.1 131.4 120.8 121.4 $3.3 
1ufact re 121.9 118.9 96. 6F 107.6 13.7 
is 27.1 121.7 111.3 111.3 12.4 
egetable oils.......... 135.2 133.2 118.1 118.1 12.6 
133.4 127.2 114.8 116.0 13.0 
202.1 193.1 175.4 175.4 —13.2 
300.9 293.0 260 6 260.6 —13.4 
POCUIBOLS. 6 oc cece sececcceee 299.7 212.7 198.4 198.4 13.6 
Auto parts, accessories 127.7 119.8 109.5 109.5 —14.3 
Machiner 119 115.5 101.4 102.6 14.3 
Mining, smelting 3 : 90.5 87.5 76.4 77.5 14.4 
Electrical equipment 106.0 99.7 90.3 90.5 14.6 
Sugar 95.4 93.2 81.3 81.3 —14.8 
Textiles wercer 241.8 231.3 206.0 206.0 14.8 
 Sererri er rey res ee 297.4 283.1 244.8 252.9 15.1 
2 eee ee ee eR re ee 182.9 174.0 152.7 154.2 15.7 

Te electronic 17@. 7** 163.9°* 140,7°° 143.5 15.9°° 
Metal fabricating 120.3 109.9 97 .0T 100.0 16.9 
1 126.0 121.8 103.9 103.9 17.5 
120.2 117.1 98.4 98 4 18.1 
153.6 145.8 123.5 124.5 19.0 
tural n ‘ 136.4 27.6 109.3 109.3 19.9 
Rail equipment 103.4 98.6 82.0 82.0 20.7 
Copper 141.1 135.2 111.5 111.5 20.9 
Leather 88.2 84.6 68.3 69.6 21.1 
Railroad 122.5 115.7 95.5 96.5 2:3 
Low-priced comn cks 142.8 133.5 110.7 112.1 21.5 
Coal 277.3 264.2 215.7 215.7 22.2 
Printing, publishing 130.2 120.9 96.8 99.4 23.7 

* All registered in 1949 except where otherwise noted + Registered in 194% ** New average not 


included in composite index. 


Figures given ave 1948 high, 1949 price range, drop from 1948 high. 








Pittsburgh 
Chain-link 


For complete protection 
of your property and 
equipment consult our 
chain-link fence experts. 
They will plan an eco- 
nomical a — 

iv ou a free cos 
pit ah ed Write today! 








PITTSBURGH STEEL COMPANY 


>RANT PITTSBURGH: 30, PA 


BUILDING 








makes Man-Hours 3 to 4 times 
more productive éecawse..... 


10 cu. ft. bucket hauls 4 times as much 
per trip as ordinary hand wheelbarrow. 
Operator makes more trips per hour 
> - .. power (4 h.p. gas) does all the 
hard work. 

Moto-Bug travels 11% to 4 m.p.h, for- 

ward and reverse , , . has easy, posi- 

tive steer. 

Flat-bed platform (1200 Ibs. capacity) 
+ and operator riding step also available. 
Send for complete facts 


To: KWIK-MIX CO.,* 
Dept. BW, Port Washington, Wis. 
Please send bulletin on low-cost Moto-Bug. 


+ TITLE... 
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A MESSAGE TO AMERICAN 


2? 


“Give us the tools...’ 


INDUSTRY °® 


FI OFf A  SERLES 


Now ts the time to 
FIGHT SOCIALISM 
in Washington 


a* we want to follow Britain down the economic 
skids? 


We Americans face that question today. For we 
are being advised by Administration economists 
in Washington to take the course which destroyed 
Britain industrially. It is the temporarily easy 
course of cutting down expenditures for tools in 
order to have more things to consume right away. 


The President’s Council of Economic Advisers 
tells us we are spending too large a part of our 
national income on new tools and equipment. A 
larger share, they say, should go for goods and 
services used directly by consumers. 

Before we take that advice, let us look at Bri- 
tain. When the British once allowed their indus- 
trial plants and equipment to run down — they 
started down a dreary road to industrial stagna- 
tion and decay. 

British industry once ruled the world. Low pro- 
duction costs enabled it to undersell all competi- 
tors. Efficiency gave British workers the highest 
living standards anywhere. 

Now all that Britain has between it and eco- 
nomic disaster is pluck and American aid through 
the Marshall Plan. 


The British people are living poorly — still on 
rations and in austerity. With practically everyone 
working, and working longer hours than we do in 
the United States, they cannot produce enough to 
pay for the raw materials and food they must 
import. 

How did Britain get in this fix? 

The story is complicated. British sacrifices in 
two wars play a tragic part in it. But another fact 
also stands out: 

Britain began to go downhill even before World 
War I — when British industries allowed their 
plants and equipment to grow obsolete. 

Once that process started, it grew steadily 
worse. By 1929 the share of Britain’s national 
income being plowed back into capital invest- 
ment had shrunk to less than two-thirds of what 
it had been twenty years earlier. We were putting 
twice as big a share of our national income into 
capital goods at this same time. 


Skimping on capital equipment — on new plants 
and new tools—put the skids under industrial 
Britain. 


World War II only speeded up a process already 
well under way. 


continued on next page 




















British industry today shows the results of its 
failure to keep up to date. Here are three examples 
found by Dr. Laci Rostas, Britain’s leading au- 
thority on measuring workers’ productivity: 

An American produces four times as much pig 
iron as his British counterpart. 

He produces more than four times as many 
tires. 

In all industry, on the average, an American 
produces almost three times as much. 

The real reason is the American’s better tools. 
The British are struggling with equipment that is, 
on the average, forty years old. 

Britain once had a big head start in industrial 
equipment. But she let it slip away. And as it went, 
Britain’s industrial and political leadership slipped 
with it. 

“How could British leaders have slept while all 
this happened? 

This, too, is a complicated story. But parts of 
it stand out clearly: 

1. British business men put in more time per- 
fecting cartels to avoid competition than they 
did in improving their plants and equipment to 
meet it. 

2. British labor leaders concentrated on sharing 
the work and sharing the wealth —rather than do- 
ing the job necessary to have enough wealth to 
make the sharing worthwhile. 

3. British governments taxed away the means 
to buy new equipment. By steadily increasing per- 
sonal taxes, they undercut the ability of individuals 
to invest in new equipment. Finally, they took 
away the incentive to get new equipment by pro- 
gressively taxing away any returns on it. 

4. Farseeing socialists smiled all the while, 
knowing that as private industry more and more 
lacked the tools to doa progressive job, they would 
have their chance to run the country. 

Now, with Britain’s fate in their hands, the so- 
cialists are trying desperately to stem the nation’s 
economic decline by rebuilding its industrial plants 
and equipment. 








A complete report on our national survey, “Busi ’ Needs 
for New Plants and Equipment,” may be obtained by writ- 
ing McGraw-Hill Publishing Co., 330 West 42nd St., New 
York 18, N. Y. This is the fifth editorial of a special series 
on industry’s needs for new plants and equipment. 











They are making a little headway, but not 
enough. There are several reasons. One is that 
Britain must export most of the new equipment 
she can make. Another major reason—increasingly 
important for her future—is that money needed to 
renovate Britain’s run-down industry is taxed 
away to support welfare programs. The (London) 
Economist grimly puts it this way: 

“The importance of the function of saving has 
only been discovered now that the means of saving 
have largely been destroyed.” 

Our own Federai and State governments, too, 
have dangerously whittled away incentives. They 
have more than tripled tax rates on personal and 
corporation incomes in the last twenty years. Now, 
the President proposes to do more whittling. 


If the United States is not to go Britain’s way, 
we must preserve our incentives to save and to 
invest in industry. 


If the United States is to progress, we must con- 
tinue to build up our industries. 


The President's Economic Advisers say we can 
slow down. But the McGraw-Hill survey of “Busi- 
ness’ Needs for New Plants and Equipment,” re- 
ported in the previous editorial in this series, pro- 
duced facts to the contrary. It showed that indus- 
try now plans—if it can get the money—to spend 
$55 billion in the next five years for new plants 
and new tools. Moreover, it showed industry's 
needs for new facilities are large. 

By cutting down the incentives to save, by giving 
soothing advice that we do not need to save so 
much, Washington is pushing us toward Britain’s 
way—the route via industrial stagnation to social- 
ization. 

Before we skid too far, we should pull up short 
and ask ourselves: Do we want to go Britain’s so- 
cialistic way? 

There still is time to say, “No.” 





President, McGraw-Hill Publishing Company, Inc. 








BELT-DRIVE EXHAUST FANS 
in 24, 30,86, 42 and 48-inch 
blade sizes, handling up to 
19,350 CFM. 


DIRECT-DRIVE EXHAUST FANS 
available in 5 sizes from 12 
to 30 inches, ball-bearing 
or sleeve-bearing motors. 





Give your losses 
an 


AIRING! 
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The effects of bad air conditions 
are inescapable. Winter or sum- 
mer, air in motion keeps people in 
action...alert, more efficient, 
easier to deal with. It pays to install 
dependable air-moving equipment 
by Emerson-Electric... pioneers 
and leaders in the field for 58 
years. See your contractor or write 
for free Bulletin No. T-128. 


THE EMERSON ELECTRIC MFG. CO, 
ST. LOUIS 21, MO. 


EMERSON -<:. ELECTRIC 


MOTORS FANS —2— — APPLIANCES 
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This time unions haven't 
forgotten cash, but they are 


driving hardest for welfare and 
spread-the-work demands. 


o 


This week business was beginning to 
prepare for what looks like an early sum- 
mer crisis. ‘hat crisis will be brought 
on by organized labor’s determined ef- 
forts to get a fourth round of gains. 

Facing a return to competitive mar- 
ket conditions, management is bent on 
keeping costs down. ‘This means_ re- 
sistance to union demands. 

For their part, the unions see 1949 
as maybe the last chance to keep the 
chain of annual pay hikes unbroken. 
e Outlines Clear—While some. details 
of what the unions will be going after 
this spring still remain to be filled in, 
the broad outlines can now be seen. 
They suggest that the unions’ “asking 
price” will be staggering. ‘The big labor 
organizations are paying no attention 
to signs that the boom may be tapering 
off. They are readying a bill that most 
employers will find staggering. 

What in general will vour industry 
hear from across the bargaining table 
when it sits down with the unions? 
What will other industries hear? Bust 
NESS WEEK has sounded out current un 
ion demands, finds they have this ring: 


Automobiles: Pension Demands 


Walter Reuther gives top priority to 
a $100-a-month pension for his United 
Auto Workers (C.1.0.). He also wants 
company-financed health and welfare 
benefits that would cost abont 5% of 











CARRIERS 
UNIT HEATERS 
SAVE FUEL 










completely new 
—handsome, too! 





Tus quiet Carrier Horizontal Dis- 
charge Unit Heater sets advance 
standards of looks, efficiency, 
economy. Its handsomeness rec- 
ommends it for quality stores, 
shops, restaurants—its sturdiness, 
for factories, garages, other large 
space. In a range of sizes, it pro- 
vides dependable, low-cost heat 
with steam or hot water. 

For the lower over-all cost of 
gas, use the Carrier Gas-Fired 
Unit Heater with a “heart’’ of 
Aluminized steel, engineered to 
give extra years of service. And 
for huge factories and warehouses, 
Carrier offers big-capacity steam or 
hot water Heat Diffusers for floor 
or ceiling mounting. 

Whichever Carrier Heating 
Unit you choose, you can be sure 
of top performance. Each is 
backed by matchless Carrier know- 
how. Call the Carrier dealer listed 
in your Classified Telephone 
Directory. Carrier Corporation, 
Syracuse, New York. 





INDUSTRIAL HEATING 
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BURROUGHS vee 


BURROUGHS Accuracy 


BURROUGHS Dependability 


8-Column Adding Machine 
Capacity 999,999.99 


fe only Web 


Fast and accurate in operation, world-famed for its dependability, 





this full size Burroughs adding machine is yours for only $125! 
Compare the features .. . compare the quality of workmanship. 
Compare this Burroughs with any other adding machine. You'll 
see how much more value it delivers for your money. Get the facts 
on this and other Burroughs adding machines. Call your local 
Burroughs office today, or write Burroughs Adding Machine 


Company, Detroit 32, Michigan. 


WHEREVER THERE’S BUSINESS THERE’S 


Burroughs 











payrolls. And, in third place on_ its 
bargaining agenda, he wants a wage 
increase—about S¢ to 10¢ an hour, The 
total cost of U.A.W.’s program is esti- 
mated at more than 30¢ an hour. 

Ford gets the union demands first 
of all; then Chrysler (BW—Mar.5’49, 
p92). Ford already has said that: (1) 
It can’t boost pay without raising prices 
and thus endangering jobs; and (2) it 
can’t meet pension and |,valth and wel- 
fare demands without cutting wages. 


Electrical Manufacturing: Cagey 


lhe United Electrical, Radio & Ma- 
chine Workers (C.1I.O.) has just opened 
a fourth-round drive against two big 
employers: General Electric and West- 
inghouse. As usual, U.E. hasn’t been 
specific in the opening stages of nego- 
tiations. Nonetheless, it has asked for 
a “substantial” wage boost—to offset 
what it claims is a weekly loss of $11.09 
in purchasing power since January, 
1945. It has said also that it wants a 
35-hour work week with no reduction 
in pay, plus more from existing pension, 
health, and welfare plans. 

G.F., traditional bellwether in the 
industry, turned down U.E.’s opening 
demand for a pay hike as inflationary- 
“wrong for our employees, and wrong 
for the country.” And G.E. made clear 
from the start that it doesn’t intend to 
bargain this year on anything but wages. 
(Its contract and that of Westinghouse 
run until April, 1950, and can be re- 
opened only on wages.) 

U.E. has been bargaining with smaller 
employers this year, but so far there 
has been no sign of a fourth-round pat- 
tern for settlements. One of the big 
fourth-round contracts agreed on, cov- 
ering 3,500 employees of Minneapolis- 
Honeywell, gives a flat 3¢ hourly in 
crease. It also provides insurance, vaca 
tion, and_ job-class:fication benefits 
These are figured as worth 43¢ an hour. 
U.E. came down from its original de 
mands of 15¢ plus extensive health and 
pension plans. The contract can be 
reopened on wages after July 15—if 
G.E. or Westinghouse settlements come 
to more. 


Steel: Social Insurance 


C.1.0.’s United Steelworkers will re- 
open its contract with U. S. Steel before 
July 16. Pay demands will be drafted 
by the union at a wage-policy meeting 
in Pittsburgh about May 1. But the 
Steelworkers’ interests this year are more 
along social-insurance lines. The big 
question around the mills is how far 
the bargaining will cover nonwage 
fields. 

Last year, the steel union asked Big 
Steel for a broad program including 
insurance, hospitalization, sickness-dis- 
ability benefits, and medical and surgi- 
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cal care. ‘The program was shelved then 
for further study by both sides. Now the 
issue is due for a new hearing. ‘The 
union will call on Big Steel either to 
bargain on the social-insurance program 
—whether or not it’s required to by 
contract—or to face a stiffer wage de- 
mand. The contract does not prohibit 
the union from striking on July 16, if it 
wants to, to enforce its demands. 


Coal: Shorter Week 


John L. Lewis’ big goals this year now 
appear to be (1) a shortened work week, 
and (2) some form of employment 
stabilization (BW—Mar.5’49,p15; Feb. 
5’49,p86). Lewis is expected to ask 
for a 35-hour work week—possibly, at 
the start of bargaining, a 30-hour week; 
pay would remain the same as for the 
present 40-hour week. 

Lewis also will want a wage hike for 
his United Mine Workers when bar- 
gaining starts after May 1. The amount 
will depend on how the operators take 
the demand for a shorter work week. 

Soft coal contracts run out on July 1. 


Machine Trades: More Pay 


The independent International Assn. 
of Machinists is concentrating on wages. 
It is asking for increases in a 15¢ to 
25¢ range, depending on employer, 
plant location, and business conditions. 


Rubber: Companywide Rates 


Many of the major rubber plants 
have been operating on a shorter work 
week. But southern plants—where pay 
scales are lower—have kept 40-hour to 
48-hour schedules. So the C.1.O. Uni- 
ted Rubber Workers will press, where 
possible, for companywide wage rates 
this vear. 

U.R.W.’s top money demand in 1949 
is a flat 25¢ hourly hike. Union econ- 
omists say they are worried about the 
business outlook in the rubber indus 
try. So the union is out to get as much 
more per hour as it can—figuring the 
higher rate may offset a drop in hours 
worked. The union also plans to renew 
its demand for a six-hour work day 
(30-hour week). 

Pension and welfare demands are 
secondary for U.R.W. this year. 

U.R.W. will open negotiations with 
Goodrich on May 23, when the present 
contract expires. Reopenings with Fire- 
stone are set for June 14, Goodvear 


June 17, and U.S. Rubber July 1. 


Shipping: Work Spreading 


Keeping members working—rather 
than hiking wages—is the big goal for 
most maritime unions. So_ president 
Joseph Curran of the National Mari- 
time Union (C.1.O.) has set his sights 
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MAGNESIUM PAYS! 


Magnesium cut dead-weight— increased saleability in this sewing machine 


Weight came down, portability and customer appeal went up when the manu- 


facturer of this sewing machine switched to magnesium. 


He took full advantage of magnesium’s extreme lightness and high strength 
to produce a sturdy FULL sizE, really portable machine, yet total weight was 
reduced from 31 to approximately 19 pounds—a saving of 12 pounds. Magnesium 
castings in the sewing arm and bed plate, not only reduced weight 39% but also 
were responsible for important savings in production costs. Easy machine- 
ability, and adaptability to a variety of attractive finishes simplified design and 
assembly—improved appearance. 

But that’s not the whole story about magnesium. There’s bigger, broader 
news that deserves careful consideration by everyone who uses metal. Mag- 
nesium is readily available and priced more favorably now than ever before. These 
two facts, combined with magnesium’s other significant advantages, point toward 


lighter, better products at lower costs. 


You, too, can make Magnesium Pay! 








NAME 


TITLE 


FIRM 


ADDRESS_ 


Write for our interesting, free book entitled “How Mag- 
nesium Pays”. It is a study filled with actual case histories 
on how manufacturers of a wide range of products found 
that Magnesium Pays. 

Send me the Study MP 49-41. 








Magnesium Division « THE DOW CHEMICAL COMPANY, Midland, Michigan 


.. in short, it pays to use magnesium. 
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the agonizing trickle 


of maintenance costs won't add up to a 
costly dollar-pool, if your dust recovery 
system is custom-engineered by Buell. The large-diameter 
cyclones won't interrupt your operation by clogging. Indi- 
vidual inlets to each cyclone insure even distribution of dust- 
laden gas. The utter simplicity of a Buell cyclone prevents 
costly operating complications. With all this, the patented 
van Tongeren ‘shave-off’ makes operating efficiency surpris- 
ingly high. The money-saving facts are all in the new 32-page 
catalog. Write to: Buell Engineering Co., 60 Wall Tower, 
New York 5, N. Y. 





Engineered Efficiency in 


DUST RECOVERY 
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on spread-the-work plans. He wants 
more scamen hired for engine-room and 
deck jobs. And he wants “manning 
scales’ made a matter for collective bar- 
gaining. These would determine the 
number of seamen needed on a ship; at 
present the employer decides that. 

The union got a $3.50 a month wage 
hike last December, and $12.50 a month 
in August. ‘The two increases, Curran 
told N.M.U. 1ecently, mean that “we 
have very nearly reached the peak in 
over-all] wages.” 

A.F.L.’s Seafarers’ Union has no wage 
bargaining coming up in the near future. 
Of other maritime unions, only the 
Marine Engineers Beneficial Assn. 
(C.1.0.) has made its demands known. 
It wants a $100 monthly pension, .paid 
for by emplovers. 


Telephone: Pay Demands 


[he independent Communications 
Workers of America (soon to go into 
C.I.0.) plans to “press militantly” for 
a fourth-round pay hike. No figure has 
been mentioned yet, but C.W.A., says 
that “telephone workers’ pay has lagged 
11¢ an hour behind wages in other in 
dustries since the end of the war.” 

The union also wants bigger com- 
pany-financed pensions and _ other 
“fringe” concessions. 


Meat Packing: Higher Pay 


C.1.0.’s United Packinghouse Work- 
ers has been feeling the pinch of re- 
duced working hours. And it thinks that 
the ‘reduced numbers of livestock avail- 
able for slaughter can only mean con- 
tinued short work weeks.” So it wants 
higher pay to make up for the fewer 
hours. U.P.W. hasn’t said how much. 

Union also wants to abolish differ- 
ent pay rates for the same jobs, to end 
regional wage differentials, and to get 
“full 100% compensation for produc- 
tion above standard.” It also will ask 
for a more expensive welfare program, 
paid for by employers. 


Metals: 35-hr. Week 


The C.1.0. Mine, Mill & Smelter 
Workers are also bothered by unemploy- 
ment. So they are coming out flatly for 
a 35-hour work week and high purchas 
ing power. John Clark, M.M.S.W. 
president, recently said that many 
MLNLS.W. plants have cut back to 32 
hour weeks; some have laid off up to 
50% of their force. The 1949 demands 
are supposed to offset less work. 

M.M.S.W. wage policy will be 


‘whipped into shape at a Denver con- 


ference this month. But union leaders 
are committed to a drive for a “sub- 
stantial wage increase.” 

The union will ask uniform rates for 
eastern and western non-ferrous workers 
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(the latter now get an average $10.28 a 
day, compared with $9.40 in the East). 
Also on its agenda are employer-financed 
pensions, and a health and _ welfare 
program. 

Major M.M.S.W. negotiations start 
with International Nickel and Consoli- 
dated Mining & Smelting in April. 


Other Industries 


Here’s the situation in other indus- 
tries: 

Transit. lhe C.1.O. Transport Work- 
ers Union is out for a fourth-round pay 
boost. Every other demand is subordi- 
nate to that. But T.W.U. isn’t aiming 
so high as most other unions: President 
Mike Quill recently described an 8¢ 
settlement in Philadelphia as a good bar- 
gain (BW—Feb.26’49,p118). An A.F.L. 
transit workers’ union in Richmond, 
Va., settled for 4¢ an hour, with an 
additional 34¢ on May 31 if manage- 
ment gets a fare increase. 

Textile. Arbitration decisions in New 
England cotton and woolen industries 
have blocked a ‘Textile Workers Union 
of America (C.1.O.) wage drive. Arbi- 
trators held that softness of the indus- 
try rules out any pay boost at this time 
(BW-—Jan.29'49,p80). The decisions 
probably will shut off a southern pay 
drive, too. But T.W.U.A. will renew 
its wage demands after Aug. 1. 

Apparel. Again, business conditions 
have tempered wage plans. The Amal- 
gamated Clothing Workers of America 
(C.1.0.), mostly in men’s and boys’ ap- 
parel, has delayed asking for a hike for 
at least three months. The International 
Ladies’ Garment Workers (A.F°.L.) isn’t 
pressing any wage demands at this time, 
either. 

Trucking. So far, there’s apparently 
no set policy for the A.F.L. Teamsters. 
One group in Philadelphia has signed 
a contract which doesn’t provide a wage 
boost; for the first time in vears, a wage 
fight and strike isn’t in prospect for 
Quaker City truckers. But other team- 
sters aren't pleased with the Philadel- 
phia settlement, say they're going to 
ask for more pay. It looks as though 
local circumstances—mostly business and 
employment conditions—will govern 
wage demands. 

Railroads. The brotherhoods are con- 
centrating at this time on offsetting 
unemployment. They want a 40-hour 
week and rules requiring more men per 
job. These demands, hangovers from 
the third round, are in the hands of 
presidential fact-finding panels. Now 
the brotherhoods are beginning to think 
about fourth-round bargaining later this 
year. Emphasis will be on work rules, 
which are commonly called featherbed 
ding. 

Farm Equipment.  Allis-Chalmers 
now has the 1949 demands from the 
Allis-Chalmers Workers Council at La 
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Prominent Users of Strathmore Letterhead Papers: No. 82 of a Series. 


A new product 
developed for structural 
and decorative uses, 
Prest-Glass is light and 
flexible, yet, 

weight for weight, 
stronger than steel... 
doesn’t shatter, can be 
nailed, cut with shears. 









FRE PREST.OLASs CORPORATION, © Gast 14TH STECT. HEY TORK CITY 8. CREGOR saree 


Does your letterhead do 


full justice to your product? 


L 








Whatever your business...large or small, long established or 
new... it is important for your letterhead to express the quality 
and vitality of your firm. If your product is new, it is doubly 
important to make a good impression on your public from the 
start. Aware of this, like many other up-and-coming new firms, 
the Prest-Glass Corporation has chosen a Strathmore paper 


for its letterhead. 


Does your own letterhead make the best possible impression? 
Does it immediately suggest quality, integrity, vitality? It may 
prove highly profitable to you to have your supplier submit 
new designs...on Strathmore’s expressive letterhead papers. 


Strathmore Letterhead Papers: Strathmore Parchment, Strathmore Script, Thistlemark 
Bond, Alexandra Brilliant, Bay Path Bond. Strathmore Bond, Strathmore Writing. 


SPRATT MORE exe 


Strathmore Paper Company, West Springfield, Massachusetts 
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r EE SO? 
| CHAMBERSBURG 


CECO-DIROW 


PATENTED ¢ PATS. PENDING 











THE NEW PISTON-UFT GRAVITY DROP HAMMER 
Makes more forgings with 
fewer blows - is safer - 
costs less to operate 


CHAMBERSBURG ENGINEERING COMPANY 
Chambersburg, Pa. 










VULCAN TYPEWRITER 
RIBBONS ARE REALLY 
ECONOMICAL / 








Your letters are given a finer, clearer 
appearance—with Vulcan typewriter 
ribbons. 

That’s because the Vulcan fabric fs 
thinner, more sensitive—giving a truer 
impression of the type face! 

This fabric is stronger, too—mean- 
ing greater endurance, longer service. 

For appearance’ sake—and for econ- 
omy—supply your typists with Vulcan 
Ribbons! 

Made by Roytype, division of Royal 
Typewriter Company, Inc.—world’s 
largest manufacturer of typewriters. 





THERE'S A ROYTYPE PRODUCT FOR 
EVERY BUSINESS MACHINE NEED! 
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Porte, Ind. (the council is made up of 
locals of U.A.W., U.E., and the Farm 
Equipment Workers—all C.1.0.). They 
want a wage boost (amount unspeci- 
fied); $100-a-month pension; company- 
financed hospitalization and medical 
plan; changes in the company’s vacation 
plan. 

In plants where U.A.W. and F.E.W. 
are feuding, employers face tough bar- 
gaining problems. F.E.W. is out for 
hefty wage hikes. Reason: It wants to 
make organizing ammunition out of its 
aggressiveness for money while U.A.W. 
bargains on_ social-insurance. 

White Collar. Demands in these 
groups are mainly for more pay. C.I.O.’s 
Office & Professional Workers wants in- 
creases of $15 a week and a mini- 


mum $40 a week (BW —Feb.19'49, 
p102). The independent Federation of 
Westinghouse Salaried Unions also has 
asked Westinghouse for a big salary 
hike. The A.F.L. Office Workers are 
asking Chase Brass & Copper for $2 a 
week more, three weeks’ paid vacations 
after five years, severance pay. Settle- 
ments reported so far in the white 
collar field range from about $2 a week 
to $4.50. 

Chemicals. C.I.O.’s Gas, Coke & 
Chemical Workers has a starting wage 
demand of 25¢ an hour. But it has 
quickly come down to 15¢ where busi- 
ness conditions are uncertain. The 
union is mostly interested in a wage 
increase; other issues in their demand 
are secondary. 











TEEN-AGER looks over printing industry’s booklet aimed at getting ... 


Young Blood for Craft Jobs 


Employers with aging workers need qualified recruits. 
New York printing houses go after them with booklets. 


Hlow can you get young fellows to 
train for craftsmen’s jobs? ‘That question 
pops up often among emplovers who 
don’t want to fill high-skill jobs with 
workers who are picked and trained by 
the union alone. 

The problem strikes home particularly 
in industries where a lot of workers are 
pushing the retirement age, and where a 
big crop of replacements will be needed 
e Printing—The printing industry is 
one of them. The average age of job 
holders is unusually high because: (1) 
Craft unions in the industry have kept 
tight curbs on apprenticeship training; 


and (2) the war further shut down the 
flow of young trainces. 

In the past, printing trainees were 
picked haphazardly by the unions and 
some employers. ‘Too often, the choice 
boiled down to making a place for a 
son or nephew—without much thought 
about his abilitv or interests. 

Lately, some top employers in the 
industry have been taking a look at pros- 
pects ten vears from now. Many vet- 
eran workers will drop off the payroll 
about then, the industry will be a lot 
more complex. Major changes in equip- 
ment are already underway; for instance, 
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electronics now plays a much bigger part 
in the large print shops. Faster equip- 
ment takes workers with higher skills, 
more native ability. 

e Plan—The New York Employing 
Printers Assn., Inc., has one answer to 
the problem: It will go after top-drawer 
high-school students, try to get them to 
come into the print shops. 

The project got under way in New 
York City this week. The association 
began passing out to high-school boys 
25,000 copies of a slick, 24-page book- 
let, “Your Career in Printing.” Written 
for teen-agers it’s dressed up with 32 
“how it’s done” pictures picked to 
show what goes on in print shops. 

Here’s how the project works: Boys 

in junior and senior high schools, and 
those about to wind up elementary 
school, get leaflets from the Printing 
Employers. The leaflets tell them there’s 
a need for young workers in the indus 
try; they urge boys who like printing to 
ask for the career booklet. ‘That wav the 
first run of the booklet goes to the ones 
who really want to see it. 
e Booklet—“‘Your Career in Printing” 
lists and talks over 14 “questions you 
ought to think about” in planning a 
career: Should I learn a skilled occupa- 
tion? Which one? What are its job 
opportunities? What special abilities 
should I have to qualify? And how can 
I get started? 

The answers all lead up to one piece 
of practical advice: If you like printing, 
talk over plans with parents and school 
vocational counselors; then apply for 
admission to the New York School of 
Printing. This Board-of-F.ducation 
school is run by an advisory board which 
includes management and union repre- 
sentatives. 

The New York Employing Printers 
Assn. believes the project will mean bet 
ter-qualified trainees at the school—both 
in open-shop and union _ sections. 
Unions sat in on early talks on the plan. 
They had no bone to pick once they 
were sure the association had no inten- 
tion of using it to promote open-shop 
policies in the industry. 
¢ Others—The Baltimore Graphic Arts 
Assn., another employers’ association, 
has ordered a revised printing of the 
New York booklet for Baltimore 
schools. The New York association has 
offered the booklet at cost to allied 
groups in 45 other cities. The plan 
probably will be picked up in 10 or 12 
of these cities, where there are schools 
for training. 

The Textile Information Service, in 
New York, also has a bid in for quali- 
fied teen-agers. It has reissued a book- 
let, “Your Career,” which talks about 
job opportunities in the cotton-textile 
industry. The organization will distrib- 
ute 50,000 copies of the booklet to 
high-school graduates who like the looks 
of textile jobs. 
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Express-speed, Diesel - powered 
freights between terminal points, 
expediting service to and from 
intermediate cities. 


COOROINATEO RAM TRUCK SERVICE 





Over 5,000 miles of truck tran- 
sit lines, providing pick-up and 
delivery, door-to-door merchan- 
dise service. 





EXPEOITEO PACKAGE CARS” 





More than 23,000 Special Pack- 
age Cars annually offer better 
protection for small shipments 
and quicker time to break-up 
points. 


THIS 


make a date with 
ROCKET FREIGHT” 


“IF the pay-off in your business 
depends on the amount of 
goods that move promptly 
through your Shipping Depart- 
ment door—then you'll be in- 
terested in Rock Island’s faster 
freight service, especially 
planned to expedite shipments 
in carloads or less. 


“And you'll like the way your 
nearby Rock Island freight 
representative tackles your 
shipping problems! He’ll rec- 
ommend proper crates and 
packaging... check your rout- 
ing for best service... help 
follow through on delivery. 
Before you write up your next 
shipping schedules—let’s make 
a date! ’Phone Rock Island’s 
nearest office for expert assist- 
ance—no obligation.” 


THE ROAD OF PLANNED PROGRESS 
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ee . 

SHIPPERS report sav- 
ings of $600 a year with 
Stencil Machines, Brushes, Inks! 
Electric and Hand Operated 
machines cut 2”, 34”, 1” letters. 
For sample stencil, Shippers’ 
Handbook, prices, pin this to 
business letterhead with your 
name. 


MARSH STENCIL MACHINE CO. 
58 Marsh Bldg. - Belleville I, U.S. A. 











It is 

Direct ... Thorough... 
Fast ... Effective ... 
Boememtiegd . 1. 6s 4a 


“clues” non-display advertising to the 
active Management readership of Business 
Week, for EMPLOYMENT — BUSINESS — 
EQUIPMENT “OPPORTUNITIES” offered 
or wanted. Rate $4.00 per line, minimum 
3 Lines. Count 5 average words as line. 
Box number counts as 2 words. 


Brawny ELECTRIC TRUCK 
AMAZES MANAGEMENT 











Cuts Handling Costs 


IN HALF 
Works All Day for 11‘* 





Imagine, if you can, a brawny electric truck that 
moves and lifts 6000 pounds of your product so 
simply and easily, even your stenographer could 
operate it all day, and never become the slightest 
bit fatigued! 

That miracle truck is Automatic Transporter. It 
moves and lifts amy and every kind of product with 
amazing touch-of-thumb ease. All operator does is 
press the button. Transporter does the rest! One man 
handles more material than three men manually 

enjoys doing it! 

No wonder Transporter astounded management 
with its new, low-cost way to cut handling costs 
thousands of dollars. And it does it for as little as 
*Ilc-a-day battery charging cost, maintenance and 
replacement no item at all. Industry tested and 
proved, thousands and thousands are in daily 
Operation. 

Mail coupon for FREE CATALOG of money- 
Saving facts. 

——_—— |= <= =< |= <= A eS 
J Automatic Transportation COmPany h 

DIV, OF THE YALE & TOWNE MFG. Co. 
t 93 W. 87th St., Dept. C-1, Chicago 20, Il. f| 
i Send free catalog of Transporter’s new, low- 
cost way to cut handling costs in half. f 
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Cardinal Battles Cemetery Strike 


where trying to settle the strike, the Cardi- 
nal intervened. He denounced the striking 


Volunteer gravediggers moved into a New 
York cemetery last week. ‘They were recruited 
by Francis Cardinal Spellman, Archbishop 
of New York (foreground), after a strike of 
C.L.O. gravediggers. Union members walked 
out two months ago in a wage dispute. 
When the cemetery management got no- 


union (Food, Tobacco & Agricultural 
Workers) as Communist-influenced. The 
strikers refused to return to their jobs, so 
the Cardinal mobilized Catholic seminary 
students for the emergency. 





LABOR BRIEFS 





Wage chronologies prepared by BLS 
(BW —Jan.15’49,p96) are now available 
for the northern cotton industry and 
Big Steel. Chrysler is next in line. 
e 

Which one has the Toni? The C.1.O.; 
it beat the A.F.L. in an NLRB election 
at the St. Paul (Minn.) plant of ‘Toni. 


* 
Average weekly earnings of factory work- 
ers dropped to $54.77 in mid-January 


That's 33¢ under the December record 
high of $55.10. BLS savs the big rea 
son was the slump in the work week 
from 40 to 39.6 hours—an hour less than 
the same month in 1947 and 1948. 

e 
New apprenticeship plan is being spon 
sored by National Painting & Decorat- 
ing Contractors of America and A.F.L. 
Goal is 250,000 trainees. 

* 
Amnstrong Cork employees are getting 
their 1948 report on company opera- 
tions directly from H. W. Prentis, Jr., 
company head. Borrowing A.1’.F.’s tech- 
nique (BW—Jul.17’48,p92), Prentis uses 
a three-minute phonograph record, plus 
a written report. 

e 
Union meetings called during work 
hours can be enjoined if the purpose is 
to put pressure on the employer in a 
labor dispute. ‘That’s the Supreme 


Court’s ruling in upholding a Wiscon- 
sin writ that barred ‘‘coercive” meetings 
at Briggs & Stratton Corp. 


° 
John W. Gibson, a C.1.O. man, has quit 
as Assistant Secretary of Labor. He 
wanted the job of Under-Secretary, but 
A.F.L. wouldn’t back him. Michael J. 
Galvin got the nod. Galvin, a Massa- 
chusetts attorney, hasn’t Gibson’s close 
union connection. 

e 
Norge lowered wages about 5¢ an hour 
at its Herrin (Iil.) washing-machine 
plant. It has a cost-of-living contract 
with John L. Lewis’ District 50, pro 
viding for wage adjustments based on 
movements of the PLS index. 

= 
Prudential Insurance agents in 31 states 
will vote in an NLRB election on Mar. 
18. They will choose among: (1) the 
C.1.0.’s left-wing United Office & Pro- 
fessional Workers; (2) the A.F.L.; (3) 
an independent union. 

J 
Wage increase of about 8% will show 
up in next paychecks going to 1,500 
Erie Railroad supervisory employees. 





The Pictures——Acme—23 (1), 96; 
Bettmann Arohive—22 (6); Harris 
& Ewing—22 (3), 23 (3); Karsh— 
36; Keystone—101, 102, 104 (all 
left); Wide World—23 (1), 25, 82. 
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( orrecting an engineering drawing— 
or restoring a dimmed one—used to 
take long, tiresome hours. But not 
today. For photography with its abil- 
ity to record detail in a flick of time 
has been put to work, and the most 
intricate drawing is copied accu- 
rately, inexpensively, and with last- 
ing quality. 

Using the new Kodagraph Auto- 
positive Paper, you can get sharp 
positive prints directly from originals 
of every type, even from worn or 
weak tracings—get them with regu- 
lar blueprint or direct process equip- 
ment—in ordinary room light, without 
negatives. 

Using the new Kodagraph Contact 
Paper (with conventional photo-copy- 
ing equipment and negative step) you 
can produce sharp, clear, legible pho- 





Because photography is accurate 
to the last detail 


The magic of photography turns hours of costly drafting room 
time into a minute-quick job of utmost accuracy. 








tographic prints of letters, specifica- 
tion sheets, forms, drawings. 

Using the new Kodagraph Projec- 
tion Papers, you can enlarge small- 
scale negatives of drawings and docu- 
ments to original size or larger . . . get 
high contrast reproductions. 

With Kodagraph or Recordak 
Micro-File Equipment, you can re- 
produce the most detailed drawings, 
charts, etc.—“de-bulk” them 98%... 
and protect your valuable originals. 

This same ability to reproduce de- 
tail exactly, completely, lastingly ... 
even to improve its quality... gives 
photography a multitude of uses in 
your plant. It can help make your 
designs faster, your production meth- 
ods smoother, and get your product 
to the dealer’s sooner. 


Eastman Kodak Co., Rochester 4, N. Y. 


Advancing industrial technics— Functional Photography 

















































THIS HAMMER 


PUMPS AND WATER SYSTEMS 
Peeriess Pump Division 
























Multi-headed machines, driving dozens of 
nails at each thrust, produce the millions of 
boxes and crates that safeguard farm-fresh 
fruits and vegetables from field to market. 
Like so many other FMC developments in 
food processing, freezing, canning and 
packing, FMC box-making equipment has, 
for over 40 years, helped protect the health- 
ful and appetizing excellence of harvest- 
ripe perishables. So too, in other fields of in- 
dustry, FMC’s mark of excellence is carried 
by other essential FMC Division-made prod- 
ucts identified as Westvaco Chemicals; Bean 
Sprayers; Peerless Pumps; Bolens-Huski 
Tractors; Niagara Insecticides, Fungicides, 
Stokes and Smith Packaging Equipment. 


Zele eT asd ae 
AND CHEMICAL 














From industrial crate form- 
ing equipment illustrated 
above to orange boxes FMC’s 
line of nailing machinery is 
complete. 

Write for your copy of an in- 
teresting booklet—“Know 
Your FMC’s:’ 


CORPORATION 3 MA HINERY AND FIRE FIGHTING EQUIPMENT 
JOHN Bean Division 
JOHN BEAN (WESTERN) DrviSION 


INDUSTRIAL CASTINGS 
Mecnanicat Founprigs Division 


Foripa Division (WHOLLY Ov. 


EXECUTIVE OFFICES 


CORPORATION AGRICULTURAL INSECTICIDES 
& FUNGICIDES 


Niacara CHEMIcat Division 
INDUSTRIAL CHEMICALS 
Westvaco CHEMICAL Division 


SAN JOSE 5, CALIFORNIA 


PACKING HOUSE & PROCESSING AUTOMOTIVE SERVICE PACKAGING & PAPER BOX CANNING & FREEZING EQUIPMENT AGRICULTURAL EQUIPMENT 
: EQUIPMENT EQUIPMENT EQU INT ANDERSON - BARNGHOVER DIVISION Joun Bean Division 
Packinc E@urpment Division Jonn Bean Division StoKxes ano Smith Company Spracvue-Se.cs Division Bo.ens Propucts Division 


NED SUBSIDIAF JoxuN BEAN (WESTERN) DIVISION 
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It’s time to stop worrying about Molotov—whether he’s up or down. 

What's important is that Soviet policy is off on a different tack. 

It’s too soon to tell exactly what this will be. But look for more black- 
mail in Moscow’s cold-war tactics. Here’s how it might come: 

(1) Moves against Finland, or even Sweden, if Norway joins the Atlantic 
Pact. 

(2) Threats that the U.S.S.R. will pull out of the United Nations if the 
Atlantic Pact is not scrapped. Vishinsky, the new Foreign Minister, might 
take on this job himself when the Security Council meets in April. 

Threats like these won’t mean that Stalin wants war. They will mean 
that he has decided to bring the West to terms by blackmail instead of 
“‘peace”’ talk. Such tactics, of course, could bring an East-West crisis before 
long. 














e 
As for Molotov, the official line in Washington and London is this: 
The ex-Foreign Minister is due for a bigger job. The Politburo has no com- 
plaint about the way his policy has worked. There’s no reason to think any- 
thing much has happened in Moscow. 
Intelligence reports from Europe tell a different story. It goes this way: 
The Politburo has been split on foreign policy for months. A group led by 





over Germany. 


Malenkov (next to Stalin, he’s top man in the Communist Party) has been 
against Molotov’s idea of talking the West into a settlement of the cold war. 
This group fought the “peace offensive” that Molotov launched right after 
Truman’s election. It was behind the Mindszenty trial in Hungary and the 
church trials in Bulgaria. 

Finally, late in February, the fight came to a head in a meeting of the 
Communist Party’s Central Committee. At this meeting Malenkov success- 
fully laid the blame on Molotov and ex-Foreign Trade Minister Mikoyan for 
failure to: 

(1) Sabotage the Marshall Plan more effectively; 

(2) Head off the North Atlantic Alliance; 

(3) Create a strong economic base for Russia in eastern Europe 

° 
German Socialists can expect a better break when the State Dept. takes 





One of State’s big differences with Clay has been over his fight to restore 
private enterprise in the Ruhr. This has led Clay to side with conservative 
politicians against the Social Democrats. 

Acheson doesn’t favor socialism in Germany for its own sake. But he 
feels that the Social Democrats can put up a better long-run fight against 
communism. So he'll pay more attention than Clay has to their arguments 
for nationalization of basic industries. 

e 

ECA's policy of tighter East-West trade controls is running into trouble. 

The Marshall Plan countries don’t like the list of products that ECA says 








they can’t export to eastern Europe; it’s the list used by the U. S. Dept. of 





Commerce. They argue that ECA’s line: 


(1) Contradicts the basic U. S. policy of expanding international trade. 

(2) Ignores the Europeans’ problem of policing complex trade control 
(with them it’s a complete embargo or almost nothing) 

(3) Risks the drying up of East-West trade, thus making western Europe 
permanently dependent on the U. S. 

(4) Makes distinctions between peace goods and war goods that are 
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meaningless, therefore have no real affect on war preparations in the East. 
e 
What the Marshall Plan countries fear is a setback to recent trade deals 
with eastern Europe. , 
Britain and Switzerland have both been boosting their trade with Soviet 
satellites. And Sweden says trade with Poland is the margin between 
recovery and collapse 
Western Europe’s resistance to ECA’s policy will probably get stiffer 
as time goes on Prospects of surpluses are showing up in several lines. 
Then, recent recovery gains are making Marshall Plan countries feel more 
independent (BW—Mar.5’49,p103). 
& 








Britain business seems to be going through some kind of “’readjustment “’ 
Here are some things that had the London market worried this week: 

(1) Three large department stores in London have announced sharp 
drops in profits. 

(2) Ferguson Tractors of Coventry has cut its work-week to three days 
Import restrictions in foreign markets have hit the company’s exports. 

(3) Manchester reports that textiles made -for export are piling up in 
warehouses. 

(4) British auto makers are meeting sales resistance abroad, are asking 
the government to let them sell more in the home market 

e 
Britain’s Labor government seems to be serious about its antimonopoly 





act. 

Members of the Monopoly Commission were in Washington recently 
to get advice from the U. S. Dept. of Justice 

The British antitrusters now have six industries on their docket: electric 
light bulbs; dental equipment; insulated wires and cables; match-making 








machinery; matches; cast-iron building accessories. (The Board of Trade 





has dossiers on 32 more industries.) 
e 

But, even with advice from Washington, it will take time for the 
British to build up an antitrust doctrine. 

That may be one reason why the commission didn’t start on the big 
British chemical industry. 

But there may be other reasons for bypassing chemicals: 

(1) Imperial Chemical Industries is already linked with antitrust suits in 
the U.S. So the British Commission would just as soon wait till these are 
settled. (I.C.|. let U.S. Dept. of Justice officials look over their files in 
London last fall.) 

(2) The Labor government probably fears that an inquiry into 1.C.1. 
would upset practices that have proved profitable to the company. This 
would be awkward to Labor if it decided to nationalize |.C.|. 

© 

Look for a single exchange rate for the Japanese yen soon. Chances 
are the figure will be between 330 and 350 yen to the dollar. 

Gen. MacArthur's financial advisers think they can fix the rate around 
May 1. But first they want to make sure that it will stay fixed. They think 
a rate that has to jump up and down fast would be worse than none. 

And MacArthur’s men want to relate the yen to non-dollar currencies 
before they announce the new rate. The bulk of Japanese trade will have 
to be in non-dollar areas. 
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IN BRITAIN De Havilland’s Goblin engine stacks up well IN U.S General Motors partly mass produces, its Allison 
against U. S. models. But it is practically a * “+ engine. They preassemble a complete turbine unit, 


custom-built job. Here fuel burners are hand fitted to the turbine —_ lower it into place. Three such subassembly units make up an engine 


Two Ways of Making Jet Aircraft Engines 


Custom methods in the British aircraft industry produce high-grade products. But, contrasted 
with U.S. techniques, they also throw light on some of the problems Britain faces to boost productivity. 


Turbine blades at de Havilland are tapped A woman at Allison does it on 18 blades with 
IN BRITAIN one at a time by a veteran worker IN U. S. multiple-fixture machine (TURN TO PAGE 102) 
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“SUNROC SERVES THE WORLD ...a cool drink of water” 








NEW REFINEMENTS all along the 
line—new efficiency and economy 
of operation—daring new designs 
which seemed to be years away! 
These are the things which you 
hoped for from Sunroc—these are 
the things you will get from Sunroc 
in 1949 

Lose no time in learning of the 
giant strides made by the nation’s 
biggest independent manufacturer 
of water coolers...the added, 
impelling reasons why Sunroc 
should be your choice. Write today 
to Dept. BW-3, Sunroc Refrigera- 
tion Company, Glen Riddle, Pa. 


America’s most complete line of 
water coolers, $194.95 up, 
F.0.B. Glen Riddle, Pa. 
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JET ENGINES (continued from page 101) 


De Havilland forges com- 
plex impeller in one piece, 
must use several machines to shape it 


BRITAIN 


Curved vanes on center im- 


BRITAIN peller of de Havilland jet 


engine must be cut on profiling machine 





Whole 
burred 


blade must be 


BRITAIN to give it proper 


contour; it’s a painstaking job 


section 





Allison makes it in three pieces for 
easier machining. So one turret 
lathe can perform six operations 


U. 3. 





U S Allison designed straight vanes, can 
4 * use automatic machine; one worker 
handles several 





Machine-finished blades must be 
burred only at joint with center 
TURN TO PAGE 104) 


U. S. 
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WHY? Because he knows how 


to give your business protection 
against loss from commonly -oceur- 
ring employe dishonesty, the dis- 
appearance or destruction of money 
and securities... with the Compre- 
hensive Dishonesty. Disappearance 
and Destruction Policy. 

The “Three D” 


with several policies and bonds . . 


policy does away 
some perhaps overlapping . . . others 
so widely separated as to leave dan- 


gerous loopholes. 





THIS MAN 


stands between your business 
and loss from 


* DISHONESTY 
* DISAPPEARANCE 
* DESTRUCTION 


Nik. i feed one policy! 


Your local 


ASK THIS MAN... 


surance problems are. He is trained 


U.S.F.& G. Agent... about this to recommend the coverage that 
convenient package of insurance’ meets thenf® Why not consult him 


protection. He knows what your in- today? There is no obligation. 





U.S.F.& G. 


United States Fidelity & Guaranty Co., Baltimore 3, Md. 
Fidelity & Guaranty Insurance Corp., Baltimore 3, Md. 
Fidelity Insurance Co. of Canada, Toronto 


as you would your 
Doctor or Lawyer.” 


e 
‘Consult your Insurance 


Agent or Broker ; 














Big NEW LROSLEY 





Larger, longer body lines, new luxury interior ap- 
pointments. And today’s Crosley engine gives you 
even more power, more economy—up to 50 miles 
on a gallon of regular gasoline. Costs less than an 
8-year-old, high upkeep used car! Prices range 
downward from the Station Wagon at only $929 
F.0.8, Marion, Indiana, Five beautiful new models. 


For complete new 
catalog, write: 
=fARESEE¥- Crosley Motors, Inc., 
2530-BD Spring 
Grove Avenue, Cin- 


a FINE car cinnati 14, Ohio. 
fii AEC I RR, 


Want to 
SAVE TIME? 


of course you do..... for time is money. 
So whenever you want to make quick, ef- 
fective contact with men in active manage- 
ment of America’s business use “clues” in 
BUSINESS WEEK. 


“clues”, the classified section of business 
advertising, can help you with your wants 
and needs: personnel or a position; a busi- 
ness service or a business for sale. 


The rate is low—$4.00 per line with a 
minimum of 3 lines. For further informa- 
tion write “clues”, c/o INESS WEEK, 
330 W 42nd St, New York 18, NY 








Business Week is read by men 
who make buying decisions. . . 
management-men. That is why 
advertising in Business Week 
achieves maximum effectiveness 
for companies whose products 
and services are sold to business 
and industry 
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land uses hand trucks 


British members of the Anglo-Amer- 
ican Productivity Council will be pack- 
ing their bags next week for a trip to 
the U.S. The 13 Britons are coming 
over for the Council’s second session, 
which is due to start in New York the 
last week of March. 
¢ Hot Debates—Two of the reports 





coming up for discussion will draw top 





Inspection methods are thor- 
BRITAIN ough but slow. Here inspec- 


tor gives turbine impeller concentricity test 


BRIT AIN To move parts, de Havil- 


JET ENGINES (continued from page 102) 





U.S Allison handles six inspection op- 
* “* erations—including concentricity— 
in one special checking fixture 





U S Allison uses a train of trucks, han- 


dles parts a lot faster 


Problem: British Productivity 


The Productivity Council is coming up with reports on 
British industry. But the British may balk at some improvements: 
Traditional habits stand in the way. 


interest—and perhaps some fire: (1) 
standardization of components, and (2) 
plant modernization in British industry. 
These will be based largely on the 
visits and studies in Britain made by 
U.S. members of the council. 
e Jet Plants—The U.S. members who 
toured Britain’s plants will try to back 
up their conclusions by showing off 
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U.S. plants to the British this year, 
Chances are that jet-propuision Bt soe 
won't be on the itinerary, for the 
British can hardly be worried about 
their efforts in this field. hey led the 
world in jet development and still pro- 
duce jet engines that are as good or 
better than ours. 

Moreover, the difference between 
Allison and de Havilland production 
methods may not prove much about 
how to produce jet engines—unless 
maybe that the U.S., for the sake of 
greater output, is willing to take more 
chances than Britain on quality. 
® Lesson—But there is still an impor- 
tant lesson to be learned from the com- 
parison between the two. The differ- 
ences symbolize how the U.S., for 
better than a quarter-century has been 
doing more with Europe’s industrial 
inventions than Europe has itself. It 
has done this by exploiting mass-pro- 
duction techniques to the limit. Just 
this production know-how is what the 
U.S. is now trying to pass along to 
Marshall Plan countries such as Britain. 

In Britain’s case there are many ex- 

cuses for its failure to match U.S. pro- 
duction methods. Some go back to the 
very fact that Britain led in the indus- 
trial revolution. Others can be traced 
to the fact that for a century now for- 
eign markets have been more important 
to many British industries than domes- 
tic markets. Then again, British trade 
unions developed earlier than Ameri- 
can. So when serious unemployment 
developed in the ’20’s and ’30’s, 
strong unions blocked labor-saving tech- 
niques and technological advance. 
@ Obstacles—But such excuses are im- 
portant to the Productivity Council 
only as they give warning that Ameri- 
can production methods can’t be 
adopted in Britain overnight. What 
the council is interested in are the 
specific obstacles to higher productivity 
in Britain today. Here are some of the 
obstacles before the council: 

Standardization of components in 
any industry makes the British balk. 
They think it means the same thing as 
standardization of end products. 

A British radio-tube plant, for ex- 
ample, produces 140 different types of 
condensers; in this country, 20 would 
be made and would be just as satisfac 
tory to all consumers. 

With such limited standardization a 
British plant cannot produce for stock. 
When a new order comes in, the plant 
just retools and sets to work on different 
specifications. When the order is filled, 
production stops. When a new order 
comes in, the cycle starts all over again. 
Of course, the emphasis on producing 
for the export market puts definite 
limits on the degree of standardization 
possible in Britain 

The fetish of quality is often carried 
by the British to uneconomic and un- 
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Two of seven Elmes 
Hydrolairs at this one 
plant, molding rubber shapes. 





OM cam put the Squeeze on Costs 


WITH THESE MONEY-SAVING PRESSES 






30-Ton 
Floor-Type 
Hydrolair 





@ Don’t judge Elmes Hydrolairs by their 
low firstcost. Thesecapable, small hydraulic 
presses do a big production job. And they’re 
quiet, compact—easy to install or move. 
Just set the controls for the pressure you 
want. They deliver that pressure, and 
maintain that pressure automatically over 
full ram travel. 


NO PUMPS - NO MOTORS... Your regular 
shop air line supplies the power for full 
power operation. An amazingly simple Elmes 
development—the packless ‘*Power-Petua- 
tor’ —transforms air pressure into positive 
hydraulic force. And, because Hydrolairs 
consume no power when closed, added 
load on the compressor is negligible. 


NO OTHER PRESS LIKE THIS ... Hydrolairs do 
so many things so well—so economically— 
it will pay you to investigate. Hundreds 
already in use. $1085.00 buys the 30-ton 
floor-type, complete, f.o.b. Chicago. Hot 
plates and other accessories, extra. Elmes 
Engineering Works of American Steel Found- 
ries, 214 N. Morgan St., Chicago 7, Ill. 


HYDROLAIR FACTS 
AND FIGURES 


Bulletin 1036A tells the 
whole interesting story— 
gives uses, capacities, spec- 
ifications, dimensions. Ask 
your Elmes distributor, or 
request on your business 
letterhead, please. 


ENGINEERED BY ELMES 


Good Hydraulic Production Equipment Since 185) 
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SPARKLING SIMULATED DIAMONDS 
trim the edge of these dessert dishes 
and coasters made of KOPPERS CRYS- 
TAL POLYSTYRENE. — They have 
the extra sales appeal that means dollars 
in the cash register. Also available in 
brilliant transparent colors with coast- 
ers to match. Molded by Plastic Jewel 
Company, W. Orange, N. J. 


MADE FROM 


KOPPERS 7u/:ii PLASTICS 


Put a sparkling dish like this in front of a woman and she'll pick it up every 
time. The brilliant jewel-like trim catches the light from every angle—gives the 
appearance of fine cut glass. And when the customer sees the low price, the urge 
to buy is nearly irresistible. 

These dessert dishes are a product of the Plastic Jewel Company, W. Orange, 
N. J. They've been a quick “sell out” wherever they appear on store counters. 

Much of their sparkle comes from the crystal clarity of Koppers Polystyrene. 
And when transparent colors are used the effect of real jewels is even more striking. 

You never know when you'll hit the “jack pot” with an idea like this, but 
Koppers Perfected Plastics can give your product real quality . . . quality that 
makes customers keep on buying. 

Koppers Polystyrene 8, for example, can be washed in scalding water. What's 
more, Polystyrene 8 has an extremely fast molding cycle. You can turn out more 
pieces and a higher percentage of them are perfect pieces. This makes Koppers 
Polystyrene 8 one of the lowest in cost of all plastics 

If you use, or are considering plastics, look at the jobs Koppers Perfected Plastics 
cap do economically and well. Send the handy coupon for our new booklet. 


KOPPERS Porleeted, PLASTICS INCLUDE: 


KOPPERS POLYSTYRENE 8, the heat-resisting polystyrene that can be washed in scalding 
water. 

KOPPERS POLYSTYRENE 7, the general purpose type. 

KOPPERS POLYSTYRENE 3, the lubricated type for fast, easy moldability. 

KOPPERS CELLULOSE ACETATE, a tough, high-strength plastic with great resistance to 


impact. 
KOPPERS ETHYL CELLULOSE, the cellulosic with highest impact strength. 


KOPPERS COMPANY, INC. Gr en ee eee eT ee ey 
. re ° KOPPERS COMPANY, INC. 
Crome Cities, Pirtcbergh achadl | Chemical Division, Dept. BW-3-12 
Regional Offices in New York, Chicago and San Francisco Koppers Building, Pittsburgh 19, Pa. 
E weeee | Please send me your new booklet on Koppers 
— N | Plastics. 
Hit ] | Ee Ae Pe Pe OE A ee 
es | Sn, a Sa ee oe ae ee Fee 
ie y 





Vices Poult Plastics 


POLYSTYRENE “ETHYL CELLULOSE “CELLULOSE ACETATE 
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necessary extremes. For example, a 
British plant turns out radios with 
screw clamps that attach speakers to the 
cabinets. The holes in each clamp—put 
in the inner recesses of the set~are 
finished by burring. To U.S. radio 
manufacturers, the burring would seem 
a waste of time and money. 

British manufacturers often take the 
line that standardized end production 
means regimentation. So they tend to 
go in for large and varied lines, each 
item produced on a small scale. 

The British say that American con- 
sumers have a narrow choice of prod- 
ucts, that British consumers have a 
broad choice. Actually, shop windows 
in both countries prove the opposite. 

Small plants are used by the British 
to justify some of their practices and 
inactivity. Most U.S. plants, they say, 
are built like Ford’s River Rouge. Actu- 
ally, with the exception of a few glaring 
examples, plant sizes in the two coun- 
tries are about the same. ‘The differ- 
ence comes in the way the plants are 
laid out and run. 

Materials-handling methods have 
been allowed to become obsolete in the 
average British industry. 

The rank and file of Britain’s labor 
force still opposes introduction — of 
labor-saving machinery and methods. 
True, union leaders have been backing 
all measures to boost productivity. But 
their followers have kept progress at a 
snail’s pace. ‘The British worker fears 
technological advance largely because 
he doesn’t like to move to a new home. 
Most workers won’t consider moving 
five or six miles to work in another 
plant. Thus a shutdown of a plant in a 
given locality is a local catastrophe. 

The caste system still exists in British 
industry and it has a considerable in- 
fluence on the calibre of management 
men. For the average British worker, a 
promotion to foreman means a change 
in social position. Workers often shrink 
from this change, refuse to accept pro- 
motions. The same sometimes applies 
to foremen who have a chance to move 
up into management. 

British businessmen and labor leaders 
all too often refuse even to pay lip serv- 
ice to competition. At the council 
meeting last fall, U.S. experts were 
shocked to hear a labor spokesman 
actually defend the absence of compe- 
tition. The reasoning: Competition 
might force a marginal producer out of 
business. 

Management in Britain is usually 
financial minded, not production 
minded. ‘Top management is often 
chosen by the owners simply to oversee 
dividends, keep outlays pared to the 
bone. This type of management is 
never eager to risk a costly investment— 
even if it could mean a cut in costs or 
an increase in output that would fatten 
profits in the end. 
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ECA’S LEDGER 


The Senate Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee last week voted ECA another 
year’s lease on life. ‘The vote was 13 to 

but some committee members made 
it clear they might want to cut ECA’s 
$5.6-billion grant when the appropria- 
tions bill hits the floor. 

What happens to prices will be the 
deciding factor. If there is a general 
slump in commodities, ECA will get 
less money. ‘he amount of goods it 
buys, though, will stay the same. 

The committee heard 109 lobbies 
plug for special treatment for their com- 
modities. Only one, the flour millers, 
scored. ‘They were able to block Paul 
Hoffman’s request for an end to the 
ruling that at least 25% of ECA- 
financed wheat purchases be shipped as 
flour. The Senate committee backed 
Hoffman’s stand, but freely admitted 
that “pressure” forced a compromise. 
A minimum of 15% of wheat purchases 
must be shipped 4s flour. 

(he committee gave Hoffman the 
power to work out 20-year pacts with 
Marshall Plan nations for the develop- 
ment of strategic materials. Hoffman 
would act as the “agent” of the Federal 
Bureau of Supply, thus take some of the 
responsibility off ECA’s shoulders. 

The new bill changes the wording of 
the controversial “50-50” shipping 
clause, tries to pierce some of the fog 
over the meaning of “market rates.” 
It’s version: Half the recovery cargoes 
shipped from the U.S. will go in U. S. 
bottoms “‘whenever those vessels are 
available at market rates for cargoes 
carried in American ships.” 

Though plugging by special groups 
was heavy this year, Congress may feel 
even more pressure when ECA goes 
through its third round. Then it may 
have to decide whether the aims of 
European recovery and the demands of 
some U.S. businesses for an indirect 
subsidy can ever be reconciled 





Other Developments 


ECA Guarantee—I;CA guaranteed a 


$75,000 investment by Standard 
Brands, Inc., in the company’s wholly 
owned subsidiary, Standard Brands, 


Ltd., London. The guarantee covers the 
convertability of sterling profits into 
dollars over the next 14 years. Standard 
Brands will make powdered coffee at its 
Liverpool plant, will market it under 
the Chase & Sanborn label. 

Banking—More than $1.4-billion of 
E.CA’s first year business has been done 
by letters of commitment to private 
banks (BW-—Jan.22’49,p117). Chase Na- 
tional Bank of N. Y. led the field with 
$237-million; Bankers Trust Co., N. Y., 
was next with $170-million. 
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Agency--The Aitkin-Kynett Co 

AUTOMATIC TRANSPORTATION CO 96 
Agency—Ruthrauff & Ryan, Inc. 

BABCOCK & WILCOX CO 43 
Agency—O, 8S. Tyson & Co., Inc 

BANK OF MONTREAL ° . . BI 
Agenecy——-Doremus & Co 

BUELL ENGR. CO., INC sees snecue OM 
Agency Hicks & Greist, Inc 

BURROUGHS ADDING MACHINE CO 90 
Agency —Campbell-Ewald Co. 

CARRIER CORP. oon & 
Agency—-N. W. Ayer & Son, Inc 

CHAMBERSBURG wag gy hy co. -. 94 
Agency—-Willard G. Adv. Agency 

CHICAGO, ROCK sani & 

PACIFIC RAILROAD co eeees Oe 

Agency—Roche, Williams & Cleary Inc, 

CITIES SERVICE OIL CO crccces & 
Agency--Ellington & boat Inc 

COLD ee he ote s co ° -- 4 
Agency linge Lia th Co, 


COMBUSTION ENGINEERING 
SUPERHEATER, INC. ee 
Agen 4s WH M Bastord Co. 
COMMONWEALTH EDISON & AFFILIATES 12 
Agency J. R. Pershall ¢ 


CONTINENTAL MOTORS CORP . % 
Agency—Wallace oe Inc 

CROSLEY MOTORS, INC ° | 
Agency-—-The Phi H. Jones Co. 

bia em ENGINE CO. INC . 48 
Agency—Spencer W. Curtiss, Inc. 

DISTILLATION PRODUCTS, INC...... coe @ 
Agency—The Griswold-Eshleman Co 

DOW CHEMICAL CO -. OF 
Agency—-MacManus, John & Adams, Inc. 

C. A. DUNHAM CO . o 2 
Agency—The Buchen Co 

DURANT MANUFACTURING CO 60 
Agency Keck-Franke Adv. Agency 

EASTMAN KODAK CO . - & 


Agency—J. Walter Thompson Co. 
THOMAS A. EDISON INC., 


STORAGE BATTERY DIV . 4 

Agency—-Lasky Company 

ELMES ENGINEERING WORKS 105 
Agency—-Erwin, Wasey & Co., Ltd 

EMERSON ELECTRIC hhh co 88 
Agency inius-Dres r & Brandon, Inc 

FILTROL CORP. 52 
Agency—Heintz & Co. Ine 


FOOD MACHINERY AND CHEMICAL CORP. 98 
Agency The MeCarty (« 


‘ee mores co 53 
Age J. Walter Thompson Cr 

GENERAL ELECTRIC cage eo kl DEPT 18 

Ba arton, Du 1 & Osborn, Inc 

GENERAL ELectric 00. APPARATUS 47 

canenan (meustaiss ‘co 42 
Agency--Meldrum & Fewsmith, Ine 

THE GLIDGEN co 29 

y— Meldrum & Fewsmith, In¢ 

THE B. F. GOODRICH CO ° ! 
Agency--The Griswold-Eshleman Co. 

GRINNELL CO., INC 35 
Agency--Horton-Noyes Co 

HARTER CORP. 62 
Agency—-Lamport, Fox, Prell & Dolk, Inc, 

—. F. HAUSERMAN CO . 56 
Agency——Meldrum & Fewsmith, Inc. 

THE HINDE & DAUCH PAPER CO soeee 34 
Agency—Howard Swink Adv. Agency 


HOTELS STATLER CO., INC. coseccocceee 14 
Agency— Young & Rubicam, Inc, 

JAMES HOTEL CO..............00 ereercese 38 
Agency—George Knox & Assoc. 

JOHNSON & HIGGINS............. cccceeeee 77 
Agency—Doremus & Co., Inc. 

KEYSTONE STEEL & WIRE CO............. 74 
Agency—-Mace Ady. ress ney, Ine, 

KIMBERLY-CLARK CO a 
Agency— Foote, Cone & Ore iding 

MOPPERG CO, MID iis ci cic sccsccesccss MB 
Agency—Batten, Barton, Durstine & Osborn, Inc. 


KWIK-MIX CO. eespeneeonstne . 85 
Agency—Andrews Agency 


LINEN SUPPLY egy ab oa oF AMERICA 72 


Agency—Ruthrauff & Ryai 

MANNING, MAXWELL & pola INC...... 84 
Agency—Briggs & Varley, Inc 

MARSH STENCIL MACHINE co . coos 9 
Agency--Krupnick & Assoc. 

MATHEWS conveves ann vesnitietwesans 76 
Agency eek & Thomas, Inc 

minerees raciric R.R beocensseevegs 67 
Agence D’Arey Adv. Co., Inc 

mosiirt frond visapeeseveweess OF 
Agency—-House & Leland, Adv. 

MOORE PUSH-PIN CO videsvevces 92 
Agency-—Chas. A. White Jr. & Co. 

MOSINEE PAPER MILLS CO -. 58 
Agency--Klau-Van Pietersom-Dunlap Assoc, 

NATIONAL TRUCK LEASING SYSTEM - 82 
Agency—-A. Martin Rothbardt, Inc. 

NELSON STUD WELDING ocdrnccee ae 
Agency—Charles F. Dowd, Ine. 

NEW DEPARTURE Div. OF 33 


GENERAL MOTORS CORP 
Agency——J. } ickerson, Inc. 


ORONITE gang co <0 ene 
Agency—L, C. Cole, Adv 


sad ddan cg CORNING CORP 60 
ney—Batten, Barton, Durstine & Osborn, Ine. 
PITTSBURGH “Lectnesavan CORP....... 46 
Agency--Fuller & Stnith & Ross Inc. 
Bie cag STEEL CO... 2. ccccccccvcece . 8 
gency—-Bond & Starr, Inc. 
vm RAULAND CORP... Audacseeeswemh waa 
Agency—-George Brodsky, Adv. 
ays vp RAND, INC eteesocececese 7 
ency—-Leeford Ad. Agency Ine, 
REZNOR MPG, GBi occ cs ccescvuscceciccvces 38 


Agency—Meek & Thomas, Inc. 


ROCKWELL MFG. CO..........-.ccccccccee 49 
Agency—-The McCarty Co 

JOHN A. ROEBLING’S SONS CO............ 2 
Agency——-Beatty & Oliver, Ine. 

ROGE CARRIER CO...........ccccrccccccece 73 
Agency— Paxson Adverti ing 

ROYAL TYPEWRITER CO., INC............. 94 
Agency--Young & Rubicam, Inc 

RUST-O LEUM CORP. . : scan @ 
Agency-—Evans Associates Co. 

SHAREPROOF. 4th Cover 
Agency—Behe 2 Geatiite « Briggs, Inc 

SHAMROCK mel ccsoes OO 
Agency—-Ruthrauff & Ryan, Inc. 

steanee SAW & STEEL CO 3 
Agency-—Sutherland- Abbott 

SOUTHERN RAILWAY SYSTEM............ 61 
Agency—Newell-Emmett Co. 

SPERRY GYROSCOPE CO................... 17 
Agency Chas, Dallas Reach Co., Inc, 

STRATHMORE PAPER CO... . coesee 
Agency— Abbott Kimball Co., Inc. 

— OIL CO . wngeiedeisae i 
Agency--Gray & Rogers 

SUNROC yada ha al co . ++. 102 
Agency ay & 

TOLEDO SCALE os ° as 57 
Agen Beeson-Faller- Reichert, Inc, 

UDYLITE CORP. . . 39 
Agency--Grant Advertising, Inc. 

UNITED MSEINES -- 4 
Agency W. Ayer & Son, Inc. 

UNITED GAS PIPE LINE CO 54-55 
Agency Sozell & Jacobs, Inc 

U. S. FIDELITY & GUARANTY CO 103 
Agency—Van Sant, Dugdale & Co., Inc 

U. S. lg CORP., Bakke FENCE Div. 
Auenc ten, Ba Durstine & Osborn, Foy 

WARNER & ‘SwASeY ‘co ..2nd Cover 

we Griswold-Eshleman Co 

WASSELL ‘oneamiaasion 59 
Agency-—-Needham & Grohmann, Inc. 

WESTINGHOUSE ELECTRIC CORP . 5 
Ager Smith & Ross Ine 


WORTHINGTON Pump & 
ACH Y CORP. Srucvoe Oe 
sou y coe Thomas Chirurg Co. 
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THE TREND 








The Tyranny of the Majority 


Filibustering has become a horrid word in the Ameri- 
can language. It has been described in the mildest 
terms of its critics as a technical evil connected with 
the machinery of lawmaking. It has been cursed and 
condemned as a device against democratic decision. 

The sharpest criticism has been leveled at filibusters 
in recent times by those who carry the “liberal” label. 
They are good and mad at the southern Democrats. 
They lambast the southerners in the Senate for filibuster- 
ing against all attempts to put civil-rights legislation on 
the federal statute books. 

Unconsciously, the zeal of the so-called liberals has 
befogged their minds. Unwittingly, they are sniping 
at democracy and liberty. They assert that what they 
are seeking is a further expression of democracy, and that 
they are going after it in the democratic way.. But they 
obviously are not remembering their American history. 


Lessons of History 

A refresher course would remind them right at the 
beginning that this nation’s government was framed 
to avoid tyranny in any form. The drafters of the Con- 
stitution put in safeguards against despotic power in 
any hands. 

The founding fathers went to great pains to set up 
a system of checks and balances. ‘They apportioned 
power among the legislative, executive, and judicial 
branches of the government. They determined to 
place checks on the powers of all—even the powers of 
the people who had the right to vote. Thomas Jefferson, 
for example, was convinced that government by a simple 
majority could be as despotic as the one-man tyranny 
of the British king. 

This aversion to simple majority rule explains the 
makeup of the Senate. The upper house of Congress 
was designed deliberately as an offset to the popularly 
elected House of Representatives. Each state has an 
equal number of senators, regardless of population. The 
senators are elected for a term three times as long as 
the representatives, and only one-third of the Senate 
comes up for election every two years. Obviously, the 
Senate was never intended to perform its functions and 
reach its decisions by snap judgments of temporary 
majorities. It is supposed to function only after the 
careful deliberation permitted by unlimited debate. 

Through the years when slavery was the big national 
issue, there were great debates. The North sought to 
impose its will on the minority of states. The South 
clamored for states’ rights. After a war was fought 
to preserve the union, President Lincoln was moved to 
say: 

“There is too much desire on the part of some of our 
very good friends to be masters, to interfere with and 
dictate to those (southern) states, to treat the people 
not as fellow citizens; there is too little respect for 
their rights.” 
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That fundamental belief in the democratic rights of 
a substantial minority has never been successfully sub- 
merged. It has been the salvation, in turn, of both con- 
servatives and liberals. The latter certainly can recall 
the power of the individual expressions of such liberals 
as the two La Follettes—expressions which took the 
form of filibusters more than once. In a speech against 
cloture, the elder Senator La Follette said: 

“Believing that I stand for democracy, for the liber- 
ties of the people of this country, for the perpetuation 
of our free institutions, I shall stand while I am a 
member of this body against any cloture that denies 
free and unlimited debate. Sir, the moment that the 
majority imposes the restriction contained in the pend- 
ing tule, that moment you will have dealt a blow to 
ibexty. ...° 

Full and free debate in the Senate is more than a 
precious heritage. It is more than an effort to protect 
the right of free discussion. It is an expression of the 
doctrine that no one group should be in a position where 
it could beat down all opponents mercilessly. The 
doctrine states that important minorities should be 
persuaded, and must not be coerced. No one group 
should be able to impose its own opinions, its interests, 
its views on others if, by so doing, the vital interests 
of other groups are not at all respected. This is the 
practical core of American government in operation. 


Long-Standing Tradition 

The principle, of course, is not written down in black 
and white as a government law. It is simply a tradition. 
There is serious doubt whether it could ever be made 
official. But it is workable nevertheless. 

Any infringement of the right of unlimited debate in 
the Senate would lead to coercion of important minor- 
ities. Stifled debate would give to the majority free 
and careless sway over legislation. This would defeat the 
basic American idea that all absolute power must be 
limited—including the power of the majority of the 
moment. 

As long as there are conflicts between the majorities 
and the minorities, there will be dilatory debate of some 
sort. And delay is not easy to accept. But an intelligent 
majority will be wise to accept some measure of delay 
if it is really convinced that its objective is basically 
sound. 

Filibustering admittedly is a negative device. But so 
is a brake on an automobile. The brake can check the 
speed of the car if it gets out of control. Filibustering 
is useful when it checks the impulses of an unscrupulous 
or an inconsiderate majority. In the present situation, 
filibustering is not directed solely against the passage 
of civil-rights legislation. The filibuster is being employed 
to curb the headlong enactment of an ill-advised Admin- 
istration program, fraught with great peril to a free 
society. 
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Sond tush. 


A new breed of trail blazers, | 
racing across new frontiers . .. with | 
the rumble and roar of giant ®, 


earth-movers and monster construction ; 
machines . . . unrolling super-highways across a bss 
continent, planting factories in prairies, making eS, 
deserts into fruitlands. It’s a new world 

building . . . and the price of time mounts into the 
milhons. Machine breakdowns, prohibitively costly. 
are ruled out by Fafnir Ball Bearings designed to 
take both work and neglect. Whatever your 
machine or equipment, there are Fafnir Ball 





Bearings engineered your way because Fafnir’s si 
experience is not limited to just one or two | 
industries but is industry-wide. 


The Fafnir Bearing Company, New Britain, Conn. 





Fafnir Single Row Radial Ball 
Bearing. Designed to handle the 
terrific loads and shocks encountered 
in derricks, steam shovels, bulldozers and 
other heavy construction machinery. 
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